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Editorial  of  tlie  Montli 


Hearts  and  Hands  Across  the  Seas 


IN  the  spirit  of  the  compassionate  Christ 
whose  eternal  sympathy  for  mankind  led 
Him  to  the  Cross,  the  Churches  of  America 
are  heeding  the  cries  from  abroad  for  help, 
in  an  ever-increasing  number  and  volume. 
One  denomination  after  another  has  come  for- 
ward with  liberal  offerings  for  the  succor  of 
the  millions  of  needy  souls  in  the  world  today. 
A  great  denomination  named  the  first  Sunday 
of  this  month  as  "The  Day  of  Compassion," 
and  set  as  its  goal  the  raising  of  one  million 
dollars. 

Our  own  War  Emergency  Relief  Commis- 
sion, under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr.  George 
W.  Richards,  as  chairman,  and  Dr.  David  D. 
Baker,  as  secretary,  has  passed  the  half  way 
mark  toward  the  goal  of  One  Hundred  Thou- 
sand Dollars.  Substantial  sums  have  already 
been  cabled  or  otherwise  distributed  to  the 
responsible  agencies  caring  for  War  Relief 
projects.  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  every  one 
of  our  2,861  congregations  will  soon  be  en- 
rolled on  the  growing  list  of  contributing  or- 
ganizations. The  Commission's  five  objectives 
are  not  ones  that  can  wait  for  a  more  con- 
venient season.  Take  one  of  these,  for  exam- 
ple— the  relief  of  the  starving  and  bewildered 
refugees  in  China  who  are  not  only  in  des- 
perate need  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter  to  be 
provided  by  generous  hands,  but  also  the  spir- 
itual guidance  and  support  of  wise  heads  and 
warm  hearts  in  this  lime  of  their  trial  and 
tribulation. 

A  recent  communication  from  the  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America  bears 
fresh  testimony  to  the  invaluable  services  of 
Itie  missionaries  to  the  multitudes  of  Chinese 
refugees : 

"Now  it  turns  out  that  the  decision  of  the 
missionaries  and  their  Chinese  colleagues  to 
remain  at  their  posts  in  the  midst  of  danger, 
in  order  to  minister  to  the  material  and  spir- 
itual welfare  of  those  in  distress,  has  done 
more  to  witness  to  the  true  spirit  of  Christi- 
anity than  years  of  preaching  could  have 
done.  A  Japanese  in  high  position  said  that 
wherever  the  Japanese  Army  went  they  found 
the  Christian  missionaries  and  their  Chinese 
friends  enjoying  the  kind  of  co-operation  they 
were  fighting  so  desperately  for  and  could  not 


get.  He  said  another  thing  which  sounded 
over-optimistic.  It  was  that  the  discovery  of 
the  Christian  Church  throughout  China  on  the 
part  of  the  Japanese  military,  who  had  known 
very  little  about  Christianity,  may  mean  the 
eventual  evangelization  of  Japan.  Would  that 
it  might  be  so!  To  the  Chinese  this  devotion 
has  been  even  more  convincing.  As  a  result, 
in  invaded  China,  churches  which  have  been 
left  comparatively  vacant  by  fleeing  members 
are  now  filled  with  new  worshippers.  And  in 
Free  China  never  was  the  door  of  opportunity 
for  evangelism  greater  than  at  present.  In  the 
words  of  Professor  Lautenschlager,  after  five 
weeks  of  evangelism  among  the  students  of 
West  China,  'All  doors  are  open.  The  re- 
sponse to  evangelism  in  the  schools  is  unpre- 
cedented.' A  Chinese  in  high  position  in  the 
Church  says  in  a  private  letter,  'One  point  I 
want  to  stress  is  that  it  is  the  general  public, 
which  includes  the  churches  and  government, 
that  heartily  welcome  more  missionaries  to 
come  to  territory  under  the  control  of  the 
national  government.  The  opportunity  for 
extension  of  His  Kingdom  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  unprecedented.^  " 

Take  another  objective  of  the  War  Emer- 
gency Relief  Commission — orphaned  missions, 
of  which  there  are  166  scattered  throughout 
the  non-Christian  world.  Our  Church  has 
given  a  generous  amount  toward  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Missions  in  the  Netherlands 
Indies  which  have  been  cut  off  from  their 
mother  churches  since  last  May.  In  writing 
to  the  Senior  Missions  Consul  in  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  Dr.  John  R.  Mott  has  said:  "When 
I  think  of  the  sacrifices  and  suffering  of  the 
missionaries  in  your  field,  as  well  as  in  many 
others,  and  also  the  grave  difficulties  in  the 
home  countries,  I  am  impressed  with  the  fact 
of  how  little,  even  at  the  best,  we  Christians 
in  America  are  doing.  We  must  do  more  in 
the  coming  days." 

One  of  the  many  fine  things  growing  out  of 
these  co-operative  efforts  to  help  a  world  in 
need  is  the  strengthening  of  the  bonds  of 
Christian  fellowship  and  love  between  believ- 
ers of  many  different  nations.  Let  everyone 
of  us  have  a  share  in  "ministering  to  the 
saints"  and,  as  Paul  puts  it,  "by  your  gener- 
osity make  men  give  thanks  to  God." 


The  Quiet  Hour 


A  Prayer  for  God's  Indwelling 

jQEAR  Lord  and  Father, 

We  would  this  day  lay  in  Thy  hands  all  that  we  have  and  are, 
That  our  bodies  and  our  inner  selves  may  become  fair  temples  of  Thy  indwelling; 
We  desire  with  a  great  desire,  0  our  God, 
That  our  wills  may  be  utterly  possessed  by  Thy  will, 
That  our  eyes  may  look  out  on  this  world  as  Thine  eyes  look, 
That  our  being  may  be  filled  by  Thy  being. 

That  through  our  feeble  hearts  may  beat  a  pulse  of  Thine  eternal  love. 
And  in  our  narrow  souls  may  dwell  a  spark  of  Thine  elernal  joy. 

For,  Master,  what  have  we  in  heaven  or  earth  but  Thee — ? 
Yet,  not  as  an  external  possession  do  we  desire  Thee: 
Come  not  in  condescension  from  above: 
Come  not  in  glory  and  power  from  witho.U: 
Come  not  as  a  belief  to  be  comprehended : 
Come  not  as  a  wave  of  emotion,  to  be  felt  and  forgotten; 
But  come  as  the  indwelling  Spirit  within  our  persons. 
Transforming  us  into  Thine  own  divine  nature. 
Creating  in  us  Thine  own  joyful  and  loving  will. 

May  we  know  with  an  immediate  and  ineffable  knowledge 
That  in  Thee  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 
May  we  prove  before  men,  in  daily  practice  of  devoted  living 
In  peace  and  joy,  patience  and  fortitude,  humility  and  love, 
The  fact  that  Thou  art  our  Father  and  their  Father. 

Through  Jesus  Christ,  in  Whose  heart  anl  life  we  find  Thee,  and  with  Whom  we 
would  live  now  and  forever.  Amen. 

(Adapted  from  "A  Book  of  Prayers  for  Youth",  by  J.  S.  Hoyland). 
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Overcoming  Obstacles  in  Shipping  Bibles  Into  China 

By  Margaret  H.  Brown,  Shanghai,  China 


THERE  could  be  no  problem  more  fascinat- 
ing than  that  of  trying  to  get  books,  or 
indeed  any  freight,  into  the  interior  of  China 
at  the  moment.  There  are  about  six  different 
routes  through  which  shipments  trickle  in. 
All  of  them  are  more  or  less  blockade-running 
and  a  shipment  is  likely  to  get  through  one 
day  and  the  route  be  closed  the  next.  The 
excitement  of  the  morning  is  always  the  lat- 
est news  concerning  possible  routes.  In  this 
matter  the  missions  are  co-operating  to  pool 
experience  and  keep  each  other  informed.  A 
missionary  arrives  one  day  and  the  report  of 
his  experiences  are  passed  around.  In  the 
matter  of  information  the  Bible  Societies  have 
been  most  helpful  to  us.  They  have  their 
agents  at  strategic  places  and  receive  frequent 
reports  which  are  very  valuable  to  us. 

Those  Forty-seven  Cases 
You  will  be  almost  weary  of  hearing  about 
our  47  cases  of  books  which  got  to  Haiphong 
in  June,  1939,  but  have  not  yet  arrived  at 
Kunming.  Well  you  will  be  glad  to  learn 
that  they  have  at  least  got  as  far  as  Chinese 
territory.  They  are  now  somewhere  in  Yun- 
nan en  route  to  Kunming. 

It  is  a  long,  sad,  indeed  we  may  now  say, 
rather  tragic  story.  After  many  delays,  and 
difficulties,  our  cases  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Albertson,  of  the  West 
China  Mission  of  the  United  Church  of  Can- 
ada, who  was  in  Haiphong  trying  to  get  cases 
of  drugs  and  supplies  for  the  hospitals  and 
universities  in  Szechuen.  Mr.  Albertson. 
after  overcoming  many  obstacles,  managed  to 
get  a  permit  to  ship  and  that  very  day  the 
Japanese  came  in  and  shipments  to  China  were 
forbidden.  When  the  situation  eased  up  he 
managed  finally  to  get  them  loaded  on  a 
train  and  started  off  only  to  find  that  the  fa- 
mous bridge  on  the  international  border  of 
Indo-China  and  China  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  Chinese.  It  meant  almost  superhuman 
effort  to  get  his  hundreds  of  cases  ferried 
across  the  river  where,  alas,  the  rails  were 
torn  up  for  some  distance.    To  transport  the 


books  to  railhead  involved  a  large  expenditure 
for  re-packing  and  coolie  transportation  be- 
cause railhead  was  receding  at  the  rate  of 
two  kilometers  per  day.  Mr.  Albertson  was 
alone  and  felt  he  could  not  take  the  respon- 
sibility so  wired  for  authority  to  spend  so 
much — the  sum  estimated  would  be  at  least 
$15,000.00  National  Currency  which  would 
be  roughly  speaking  about  £250  or  $1000.00 
U.  S.  currency.  Meantime  his  leg  became  in- 
fected and  he  had  to  hurry  to  Kunming  from 
which  place  came  the  sad  news  that  Mr.  Al- 
bertson passed  away  on  October  21st  from 
malignant  malaria,  evidently  acquired  on  the 
journey. 

Loss  of  a  Great  Friend 

Mr.  Albertson's  death  was  a  very  great 
shock  to  all  and  is  much  to  be  regretted.  The 
Christian  Literature  Society  is  very  deeply  in- 
debted to  him  for  freely  giving  his  services. 
In  his  last  letter  written  after  he  had  reached 
Kunming,  he  said  how  glad  he  had  been  to 
do  something  for  us  for  he  felt  that  Christian 
literature  was  as  necessary  for  the  people  of 
free  China  as  were  the  drugs  and  hospital 
supplies.  "Medical  supplies,"  he  said,  "might 
get  preferred  treatment  under  the  circum- 
stances [i.e.,  lack  of  transportation  facilities). 
But  I  somehow  feel  that  the  books  are  equally 
important.  They  will  help  to  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  people — healing  for  the  mind — 
as  medicines  to  the  body.  And  if  there  are 
questions  raised  as  to  relative  values,  I  feel 
like  making  an  explanation  (even  to  Madame 
Chiang)  on  that  basis."  You  will  see  by  this 
the  cause  of  Christian  literature  lost  a  great 
friend  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Albertson.  He 
is  one  more  martyr  to  the  "New  Order". 

Mr.  Sun,  the  manager  of  our  Kunming 
Depot,  left  at  once  to  take  Mr.  Albertson's 
place.  By  way  of  explanation  for  our  friends 
at  home  I  should  like  to  add  that  our  reason 
for  deciding  to  spend  so  much  rather  than 
abandon  the  books  en  route  is  that  this  ship- 
ment contains  a  large  assortment  of  our  whole 
(Continued  on  Page  79) 
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National  Missions 

Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  Editor 


Impressive  Meeting  of  the 

THE  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  held  its  annual  meeting  at 
Headquarters  in  Philadelphia,  January  20-21. 
All  the  members  except  Drs.  Friedli,  Dunn 
and  Elder  Adams  were  present,  as  were  also 
the  members  of  the  Staff.  Rev.  J.  J.  Braun, 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Nation- 
al Missions,  and  Rev.  Charles  Enders,  its  Re- 
cording Secretary,  were  also  in  attendance. 

This  meeting  marked  the  close  of  the  dis- 
tinctive missionary  work  of  the  Board  and  the 
retirement  of  Drs.  Schaeffer  and  Horning 
from  active  service.  Most  of  the  business 
transacted  pertained  to  unfinished  matters,  a 
winding  up  of  affairs,  with  a  view  of  trans- 
ferring the  work  to  the  new  Board. 

The  reports  of  the  members  of  the  Staff 
were  presented  in  which  they  rehearsed  their 
activities  during  the  past  year  and  gave  an 
appraisal  of  the  present  status  of  the  work. 
The  Treasurer  reported  that  $175,837  had 
been  received  on  the  apportionment  for  1940, 
that  an  additional  $20,615  had  been  received 
from  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  of  Gen- 
eral Synod;  $4,583  were  received  from  the 
Twenty  Thousand  Club;  he  further  reported 
that  $98,569  had  been  paid  to  the  missionaries 
and  in  addition  $6,162  on  back  salaries.  The 
excess  of  liabilities  over  assets  in  the  General 
Fund  amounts  to  $103,406.  In  the  Church 
Building  Department  $15,605  were  received  in 
the  form  of  Church-building  Funds  and 
$6,944  additional  as  legacies.  There  was  also 
repaid  by  the  missions  on  their  loans  $28,298. 

Several  years  ago  the  Twenty  Thousand 
Club  was  started  with  a  view  of  raising  money 
to  pay  the  salary  arrearages.  The  total 
amount  received  by  this  special  effort  is 
$116,705. 

The  Board  re-enrolled  Heidelberg  congrega- 
tion, Dayton,  Ohio,  as  a  Mission.  This  be- 
came necessary  because  of  the  present  dis- 
turbed condition  of  the  congregation.  The 
Board  accepted  the  resignations  of  two  of  its 
missionaries,  viz..  Rev.  Walter  Baumgartner, 
of  Rice  Lake,  Wis.;  and  Rev.  Dr.  J.  M.  G. 
Darms,  of  Hope  Church,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  It 
also  took  official  note  of  the  death  of  Rev.  A. 
A.  Depping.  Ledyard.  Iowa,  which  occurred 
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on  November  20th,  thus  creating  a  vacancy  in 
the  mission  there. 

Much  time  was  given  to  the  transferring  of 
the  work  to  the  new  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions and  working  out  the  appropriations  to 
the  missions  for  1941.  The  number  of  mis- 
sions on  the  roll  is  152,  which  are  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  new  Board. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church,  after  an  existence  of  115 
years,  now  continues  as  a  skeleton  organiza- 
tion only,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  its 
accounts  in  the  Church  Building  Department. 
To  facilitate  this  arrangement  both  Drs. 
Schaeffer  and  DeLong  were  retained  in  their 
official  positions,  the  former  without  salary, 
and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board 
will  continue  to  function  and  meet  only  at 
such  times  as  circumstances  may  make  neces- 
sary. 

This  meeting  therefore  marked  the  close  of 
a  chapter  and  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impres- 
sion on  all  the  members  of  the  Board. 

After  the  business  had  all  been  transacted 
the  members  of  the  Board  gave  Drs.  Horning 
and  Schaeffer  a  farewell  dinner  at  the  Robert 
Morris  Hotel  and  spoke  appreciatively  of  the 
services  they  rendered  during  many  years. 


Parsonage  of  Salem  Church, 
Winnipeg,  Canada 
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Missionary  Quiz 

What  Is  My  Name? 


T~^HE  person  who  first  sends  the  correct  an- 
-■-  swers  to  these  three  questions  will  receive 
a  complimentary  copy  of  the  book,  "Beside 
All  Waters". 

Question  No.  I. 

Clue  1.  I  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sep- 
tember 19,  1773,  the  son  of  a  minister  of  the 
Reformed  Church.  I  chose  the  law  as  my 
profession,  but  upon  the  death  of  my  father 
I  gave  up  my  former  studies  and  prepared 
for  the  Christian  ministry.  I  was  ordained 
and  served  my  father's  congregation  for  sev- 
eral years  when  I  decided  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary and  went  to  North  Carolina.  Here  I 
was  married  and  had  three  sons.  I  preached 
in  four  counties  in  North  Carolina  and  trained 
several  students  for  the  Gospel  ministry. 
What  is  my  name? 

Clue  2.  In  1803  I  received  a  call  to  Mis- 
souri to  minister  to  a  number  of  families  who 
had  gone  there  from  North  Carolina  and 
who  were  mv  personal  friends.  I  left  my 
wife  and  children  in  North  Carolina  and  trav- 
elled 700  miles  and  preached  the  first  Protes- 
tant sermon  west  of  the  Mississippi  in  a  house 
one  mile  below  Jackson  in  Cape  Girardeau 
County.  I  preached  at  five  different  points 
where  no  other  civilized  inhabitants  were 
living  nearer  than  forty  miles.  What  is  my 
name? 

Clue  3.  Where  I  laid  foundations  there  are 
now  five  Evangelical  congregations.  In  the 
churches  which  I  founded  there  were  150 
members  and  I  baptized  1000  persons.  I  died 
June  18,  1833,  from  cholera,  aged  59  years. 
After  mv  death  my  congregations  tried  to  get 
another  Reformed  minister,  but  being  unsuc- 
cessful they  eventually  gave  up  in  despair  and 
the  work  passed  over  into  other  hands.  What 
is  my  name? 

Question  No.  II. 

Clue  I.  I  was  born  in  the  Palatinate  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1784.  Both  my  paternal  and  mater- 
nal grandparents  were  ministers  of  the  Gospel, 
as  was  also  an  uncle  of  mine.  I  arrived  in 
\inerica  in  1805.  landing  in  Baltimore  and 
studied  theology  under  Dr.  C.  L.  Becker  in 


Baltimore.  I  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1808. 
My  first  pastoral  charge  was  in  Lehigh  County, 
Pa.,  consisting  of  six  congregations.  What  is 
my  name? 

Clue  2.  After  laboring  there  for  seven  years 
I  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Ohio  in  1815 
and  was  instrumental  in  starting  a  number  of 
congregations.  Upon  my  return  East  I  left  my 
library  and  papers  in  Ohio  which  were  never 
recovered  afterwards.    What  is  my  name? 

Clue  3.  I  was  the  father  of  ten  children  of 
whom  three  sons  entered  the  ministry  and 
one  of  my  daughters  was  married  to  a  Re- 
formed minister.  I  prepared  nine  young  men 
for  the  ministry,  besides  my  three  sons.  I  am 
the  progenitor  of  a  large  ministerial  family, 
some  of  whom  are  in  active  service  today. 
I  died  October  5,  1832,  of  cholera  on  my 
way  home  from  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  at 
Frederick,  Md.    What  is  my  name? 

Question  No.  III. 

Clue  1.  I  was  born  in  Switzerland  Decem- 
ber 10,  1824.  I  received  my  classical  and 
theological  training  in  the  Mission  House  at 
Basel.  I  was  ordained  in  1852  and  came  to 
America  landing  in  Philadelphia,  where  I 
served  as  an  assistant  pastor.  Soon  thereafter 
I  resigned  to  engage  in  missionary  work  and 
up  to  1874  I  established  four  missions  in  the 
eastern  section  of  the  Church.  What  is  my 
name? 

Clue  2.  I  was  instrumental  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  first  orphanage  of  the  Reformed 
Church  and  I  took  a  course  in  Hahnemann 
Medical  College,  graduating  in  1868.  In  1874 
I  became  a  pioneer  missionary  to  the  North- 
west and  organized  fourteen  congregations  in 
Oregon  and  Washington.    What  is  my  name? 

Clue  3.  I  founded  a  Mission  Institute  in 
Oregon  with  a  view  of  training  young  men 
for  the  ministry.  I  was  the  father  of  eleven 
children,  one  of  whom  married  a  minister 
who  was  for  a  while  associated  with  me  in 
educational  and  missionary  work  and  later 
was  recognized  as  an  outstanding  scholar  and 
teacher.  I  died  on  May  24,  1916,  in  my  92nd 
vear.    What  is  mv  name? 
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In  Appreciation  of  the  Services  of  a  Faithful  Missionary  Leader 

By  Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer,  D.D. 


THE  retirement  of  Dr.  John  C.  Horning  as 
Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Central-West  furnishes  occasion  to  recount 
the  distinguished  services  rendered  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  by  this  faithful  servant  of 
the  Church.    Born  at  Petersburg,  Ohio,  sev- 
enty-three years  ago,  he  later  attended  Heidel- 
berg University  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  1891,  from  which 
he  also  received  his  Doctor's  degree  in  1921. 
He  entered  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Lan- 
caster, Pa.,  in  1892  and  graduated  with  the 
Class  of  1895.     In  the  same  year  he  was 
licensed  and  ordained  to  the  Christian  minis- 
try by  St.  Paul's  Classis,  Pittsburgh  Synod. 
His  entrance  upon  active  service  in  the  Church 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  how  frequently 
when  a  specific  work  is  to  be  performed  the 
worker  stands  ready  to  do  it.    The  General 
Synod,  in  1890,  met  in  Lebanon,  Pa.  Certain 
actions  of  far-reaching  significance  relative  to 
the  work  of  Home  Missions  were  taken  by  that 
body.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  of 
these  new  departures  were  suggested  by  Dr. 
John  H.  Prugh,  who  was  then  pastor  of  Grace 
Reformed  Church,  Pittsburgh.    One  of  these 
was  the  opening  of  mission  work  among  the 
Hungarians  in  this  country.    We  have  just 
been  celebrating  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
beginnings  of  this  work.    The  other  action 
was  of  equal  significance.   The  General  Synod 
instructed  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  "to  co- 
operate with  the  Sunday  School  Board  in  es- 
tablishing Sunday  Schools  in  the  West  and  in 
thickly  settled  districts  in  the  East  with  a  view 
to  making  these  the  beginnings  of  new  congre- 
gations, when  at  first  it  is  not  practicable  to 
organize  congregations."    This  marked  quite 
an  aggressive  policy.    It  assigned  a  specific 
task  to  the  Sunday  School  Board,  which  had 
hitherto  been  more  or  less  of  a  quiescent 
agency  in  the  Church,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
devolved  new  responsibilities  on  the  Board  of 
Home  Missions.    The  plan  further  stipulated 
that  Theological  students  might  be  employed 
during  their  summer  vacations  for  this  work. 
The  action,  however,  was  not  immediately  car- 
ried into  effect.    For  one  thing,  the  Sunday 
School  Board  had  as  yet  no  executive  head  to 
give  guidance  and  direction  to  this  new  phase 
of  work,  and  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
likely  did  not  have  the  means  or  the  initiative 


Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  D.D. 


to  venture  forth.  The  plan  manifestly  meant 
that  if  Sunday  Schools  thus  started  gave  suf- 
ficient promise,  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
would  have  to  foster  them  and  provide  the 
necessary  funds  to  sustain  the  same.  But  in 
1893,  after  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Miller  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Sunday  School  Board,  the  plan 
of  putting  Sunday  School  missionaries  into 
the  field  was  revived.  Several  Theological 
students  were  employed  on  part  time.  This 
method,  however,  did  not  assure  permanent 
results.  One  or  more  full  time  workers,  who 
might  stay  on  the  job  and  conserve  prelimin- 
ary efforts,  seemed  to  be  required.  Conse- 
quently, the  Sunday  School  Board  created  a 
Missionary  Department  and  sought  to  secure 
a  full  time  missionary.  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  Sunday  School  Board  called  Re\ . 
John  C.  Horning  to  this  field  of  service.  He 
was  commissioned  on  September  1,  1895,  and 
became  the  first  Sunday  School  missionary  in 
the  Reformed  Church  giving  his  entire  time  to 
the  work. 

It  was  pioneer  work  of  a  very  definite  char- 
acter. The  missionary  had  to  "start  from 
scratch,  exploring  a  given  field  and  prepar- 
ing the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a  Home 
Mission  congregation.  Dr.  Horning  threw 
himself  whole-heartedly  into  this  enterprise. 
No  work  was  too  slavish,  no  task  too  difficult. 
He  started  schools  in  New  Kensington,  Pa.: 
in  Warren,  Youngstown,  Springfield  and  Co- 
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lumbus,  Ohio,  and  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  as  well 
as  at  other  places.  In  1899  the  Sunday  School 
Board  reported  that  by  this  method  18  schools 
had  been  started,  out  of  which  ten  congrega- 
tions were  organized. 

In  one  year,  1899,  seven  new  schools  were 
organized.  The  mission  fields  thus  uncovered 
became  so  numerous  that  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions  could  not  supply  the  missionaries  nor 
the  money  needed.  This  resulted  in  a  change 
of  policy.  Instead  of  the  Sunday  School  Mis- 
sionary serving  as  an  itinerant  organizer  of 
Sunday  Schools  he  was  assigned  permanently 
to  a  definite  field.  In  this  way,  Dr.  Horning 
not  only  opened  an  English  Mission  in  St. 
Louis  in  October,  1898,  but  later  was  sta- 
tioned there  as  the  missionary.  In  1900  he 
was  released  as  Sunday  School  missionary  and 
commissioned  as  a  missionary  under  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions.  His  successor  with 
the  Sunday  School  Board  was  Rev.  A.  C. 
Dieffenbach,  who  was  appointed  September  1, 
1901,  and  started  the  mission  in  Allegheny 
and  served  it  as  pastor  until  his  withdrawal 
from  the  denomination  and  his  removal  to 
Boston. 

Dr.  Horning  did  yeoman  service  in  St. 
Louis.  He  bought  the  lot,  built  the  church 
and  gathered  the  congregation.  He  also  col- 
lected approximately  $3,000  for  the  St.  Louis 
mission.  He  had  definitely  put  the  mission 
upon  its  feet.  He  stayed  by  this  work  for  nine 
years,  when  he  accepted  a  call  from  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  to  take  charge  of  the  work 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Thus  he  moved  clean 
across  the  State  of  Missouri,  having  shown  a 
liking,  as  it  were,  for  saintly  cities.  His  pas- 
torate in  St.  Joseph,  however,  was  not  to  be  a 
very  long  one,  for  at  the  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  in  July,  1909,  he  was  elect- 
ed as  Superintendent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Central-West,  which  covered  the  territory  of 
the  Ohio  Synod  and  the  Synod  of  the  Interior. 
He  responded  favorably  to  this  call  and  en- 
tered upon  his  new  duties  October  1,  1909. 
however  continuing  his  residence  in  St.  Joseph 
until  now. 

His  immediate  predecessor  in  this  Depart- 
ment was  Dr.  Dewalt  S.  Fouse,  of  Lisbon, 
Iowa.  For  more  than  40  years  Dr.  Fouse  had 
labored  among  the  Missions  in  the  Middle 
West;  part  of  this  time  as  a  Home  Missionary, 
then  as  General  Superintendent  of  Home  Mis- 
sions and  still  later  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Department.  Dr.  Fouse  was  an  outstanding 
leader  in  our  Church.  He  had  a  commanding 
personality.    He  was  highly  honored  and  re- 


spected, especially  in  the  Church  of  the  Mid- 
dle West.  He  was  familiarly  called  "Pappy 
Fouse,"  but  on  more  dignified  occasions  he 
was  referred  to  as  the  "Father  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  west  of  the  Mississippi." 

It  was  in  the  early  days  of  October,  1909, 
that  the  Synod  of  the  Interior  met  in  the  First 
English  Reformed  Church  in  Freeport,  111.  A 
day  or  two  before  the  Synod  convened,  a  num- 
ber of  the  brethren  had  been  at  Zwingle,  Iowa, 
where  they  laid  to  rest  the  venerable  Frederick 
C.  Bauman,  the  pioneer  missionary  of  the 
west,  the  founder  and  builder  of  our  first 
church  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Only  one  gen- 
eration had  spanned  the  time  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  work  until  then.  But  a  new  gen- 
eration had  now  arisen.  Dr.  Fouse  had  grown 
old  and  white  in  the  service.  The  time  of  his 
retirement  had  come.  His  son.  Rev.  David  H. 
Fouse,  from  Denver,  Colo.,  was  present  and  in 
brilliancy  was  already  outshining  his  illus- 
trious father.  Sunday  evening  of  Synod  week 
was  set  apart  for  a  solemn  servce.  It  was  to 
be  a  farewell  to  the  retiring  Superintendent 
and  a  formal  inauguration  of  the  new  Super- 
intendent. Members  of  the  Synod  were 
present,  also  the  members  of  the  Synodical 
Woman's  Missionary  Society,  and  members  of 
the  various  Reformed  congregations  in  the 
community.  The  President  of  the  Synod,  Rev. 
L.  L.  Hassenpflug,  presided,  and  there  were 
four  addresses  by  the  following:  Dr.  D.  S. 
Fouse,  who  delivered  his  valedictory;  Rev.  D. 
H.  Fouse,  Rev.  John  C.  Horning,  who  gave  his 
inaugural,  and  Rev.  Charles  E.  Schaeffer.  In 
such  a  solemn  manner  and  under  such  impres- 
sive conditions.  Dr.  Horning  was  inducted 
into  office,  in  which  he  continued  for  more 
than  31  years. 

Immediately  he  applied  himself  assiduously 
to  his  task.  His  field  covered  a  wide  area 
stretching  all  the  way  from  eastern  Ohio  clean 
out  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  He  covered  these 
vast  distances  many  times.  He  was  familiar 
with  every  nook  and  cranny.  He  literally  lived 
on  the  road.  He  was  fortunate  enough  to  se- 
cure free  transportation  over  the  western  rail- 
road lines  and  thus  saved  the  Board  thousands 
of  dollars  on  his  extensive  travels.  He  denied 
himself  the  comforts  of  family  life  and  did  not 
take  unto  himself  a  life  companion  until  he 
was  well  on  in  the  fifties,  and  even  then  he 
was  away  from  home  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Be- 
ing not  wholly  dependent  on  his  salary  for  a 
living,  he  nevertheless  practiced  rigid  econ- 
omy in  both  his  personal  and  official  expendi- 
tures.   He  faithfully  visited  the  missions,  and 
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frequently  counselled  with  self-supporting 
churches  in  his  area.  Perhaps  the  turnover 
among  the  missionaries  in  his  territory  is 
greater  than  that  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Church.  Frequent  and  prolonged  vacancies 
in  pastorates  militate  against  the  progress  of 
mission  churches.  Ministers  came  and  were 
gone  with  the  wind.  The  congregations  at 
best  were  weak  and  widely  scattered.  But  all 
this  did  not  deter  him  from  aiding  them  in  the 
solution  of  their  problems.  In  the  Synod  of 
the  Interior  and  later  in  that  of  the  Mid- 
West  he  became  an  outstanding  leader  and  the 
advocate  of  every  worthy  cause.  He  gave  him- 
self unstintedly  to  every  program  which  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  sponsored  and  al- 
ways labored  for  the  interests  of  the  Board  as 
well  as  of  the  missions  under  his  care.  He 
sought  out  ways  and  means  to  further  the 
financial  interests  of  the  Board.  When  Dr. 
Fouse  retired  Dr.  Horning  proposed  that  In- 
terior Synod  should  raise  a  Church-building 
Fund  in  his  honor.  This  was  speedily  accom- 
plished. In  1913  the  Board  endeavored  to  raise 
1000  Church-building  Funds  as  a  part  of  its 
50th  anniversary  under  the  General  Synod. 
The  Interior  Synod  was  assigned  a  quota  often 
of  these  Funds,  but  under  Dr.  Horning's  ag- 
gressive leadership,  not  ten  but  eighteen  of 
these  Funds  were  raised.  He  also  successfully 
sponsored  the  Progressive  Project  which  was 
a  financial  undertaking  to  raise  $110,000 
whereby  the  missions  in  the  Interior  Synod 
were  to  be  freed  of  practically  all  indebted- 
ness on  their  church  properties.  Upon  the 
death  of  Dr.  Charles  E.  Miller,  the  lamented 


President  of  the  Board,  he  suggested  the  rais- 
ing of  a  suitable  Church-building  Fund  in  his 
memory  and  almost  entirely  by  his  own  efforts 
he  succeeded  in  raising  the  sum  of  over  $7,000 
for  this  purpose.  Nor  did  he  himself  come 
one  whit  behind  in  making  contributions  to  the 
Board.  He  allured  to  giving  and  himself  led 
the  way.  On  the  records  of  the  Board  there 
appear  five  Church-building  Funds  of  $500 
each  which  he  contributed  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  He  also  established  a  substantial  an- 
nuity with  the  Board  and  contributed  in  many 
other  ways.  He  contacted  hundreds  of  indi- 
viduals and  secured  money  for  the  Board 
from  unexpected  sources. 

Dr.  Horning's  ability  as  a  preacher  was  far 
above  the  ordinary.  He  had  a  passion  for  the 
cause  to  which  he  devoted  the  whole  of  his 
ministry  and  in  no  uncertain  note  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  convictions. 

His  entire  ministry,  whch  has  already  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  45  years,  has  been 
spent  in  the  service  of  Home  Missions.  The 
Church  owes  to  him  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
it  can  never  repay. 

His  retirement  from  active  service  still  finds 
him  in  the  full  strength  of  his  physical  and 
mental  powers,  and  doubtless  in  ways  other 
than  official  he  will  continue  to  serve  the 
Church  to  which  he  devoted  his  whole  life. 

When  in  the  future  the  historian  writes  up 
the  annals  of  the  Home  Mission  work  in  the 
Reformed  Church,  the  self-sacrificing  labors 
of  Dr.  John  C.  Horning  will  form  an  epoch- 
making  chapter.  "Well  done,  good  and  faith- 
ful servant." 


Past  and  Future 


ON  January  31st.  I  ceased  to  function  as 
Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Home  Mis- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States.  This  applies  to  the  general  work  of 
National  Missions.  My  work  as  Treasurer 
continues  as  regards  to  the  Church  Building 
Department  of  the  "R"  Board.  In  accordance 
with  the  action  of  General  Synod,  the  Church 
Building  Department  is  to  liquidate  and  trans- 
fer its  assets  to  the  Board  of  National  Mis- 
sions. In  this  liquidation,  Rev.  Samuel  Giv- 
ler,  Jr.,  is  giving  part  time. 

On  February  1st.  I  assumed  the  position  of 
Eastern  Field  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Missions.    My  field  comprises  the  area 


east  of  the  Indiana-Illinois  line.  In  this  area 
we  have  almost  one  hundred  missions.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  set-up  of  the  Evangelical 
and  Reformed  Church,  a  great  responsibility 
rests  upon  the  Synodical  Committees  of  Na- 
tional Missions.  It  will  be  the  function  of 
these  Committees  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
all  the  missions  within  the  bounds  of  their 
Synod,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  to 
me  with  regard  to  the  work  in  order  that  the 
work  may  be  carried  on  as  efficiently  as  pos- 
sible. The  parish  that  I  am  supposed  to  cover 
is  a  large  one.  I.  therefore,  ask  for  the 
wholehearted  cooperation  of  these  Committees. 
Suggestions  will  be  welcome  at  all  times.  My 
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office  will  remain  in  the  Schaff  Building, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  where  I  will  be  glad  to 
meet  any  individual  or  committee  in  confer- 
ence. In  this  area  there  are  many  fields  that 
are  fertile  Home  Mission  fields.  We  cannot 
occupy  them  all,  but  we  should  assume  the 
responsibility  for  some  of  them. 

The  Board  of  National  Missions  is  about  to 
occupy  two  such  new  fields,  one  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  country,  Arlington,  Virginia,  and 
the  other  on  the  Pacific  Coast  in  Morningside, 
a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  California.  In  each 
place  a  survey  has  been  made  which  indicates 
that  a  church  is  needed.  We  trust  that  the 
Church-at-large  will  respond  liberally  so  that 


these  new  interests  may  be  properly  supported, 
and  the  men  who  will  be  selected  to  minister 
in  these  fields  may  be  given  the  proper  equip- 
ment with  which  to  work. 

In  conclusion  may  I  express  through  the 
columns  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions,  my 
sincere  thanks  to  the  members  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  for  the  fine  cooperation  given 
me  while  I  served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Home  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States.  I  now  ask  for  that  same 
support  from  the  United  Church  in  my  new 
office. 

Wm.  F.  DeLong, 
Eastern  Field  Secretary. 


Home  Missions  in  the  World  of  Tomorrow 

Mark  A.  Dawber,  Executive  Secretary,  Home  Missions  Council 
Address  on  Home  Missions  Day  at  the  World's  Fair,  New  York 
( Continued  from  December  Issue) 


Family  Life  and  Migrant  Workers 

Thousands  of  American  families  must  now 
travel  to  find  employment.  The  family  con- 
tinues to  sleep  as  a  unit,  to  consume  as  a 
unit,  but  it  no  longer  is  able  to  produce 
wealth  as  a  unit  from  its  own  property. 
Because  the  family  has  lost  this  basis  of  pro- 
ductive property  the  American  family,  as  a 
fundamental  natural  productive  unit,  is  well- 
nigh  destroyed.  Food,  clothing  and  shelter, 
the  basic  essentials  for  living  and  the  sources 
from  whence  they  come,  are  now  gathered 
up  into  huge  interlocking  hands  of  incorpo- 
rated commercial  owners  and  distributors. 
With  this  centralization  and  industrialization 
of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  the  last  vestiges 
of  American  freedom  and  security  are  wiped 
out.  For  many  of  these  people  there  is  no 
available  land  upon  which  to  build  and  own 
better  homes;  there  is  no  land  for  the  pro- 
duction and  consumption  at  home — the  only 
efficient  and  conserving  land  economy.  This 
is  something  new  in  our  American  life  and 
brings  with  it  new  problems  for  home  mis- 
sions. 

This  situation  raises  some  interesting  and 
perplexing  questions.  What  is  happening  to 
this  land  of  opportunity,  democracy,  freedom 
and  security?  What  is  happening  to  the 
millions  of  acres  of  homestead  land?  What 
is  happening  to  this  land  where  it  was  once 
possible  for  the  poorest  to  build  homes  for 
their  children?  We  are  being  reduced  to 
slavish  workers  in  the  homes  and  fields  that 
once  we  owned.    This  process  of  disposses- 


sion is  having  a  serious  effect  upon  thousands 
of  American  citizens. 

Others  have  accepted  a  wage  in  place  of 
ownership,  a  tenant  shack  for  a  home,  a  city 
street  for  a  few  acres  of  land ;  some  have  sub- 
stituted the  faint  promise  of  a  quick  fortune 
for  a  permanent  home  and  a  family  on  a  few 
acres  that  would,  under  careful  management, 
have  provided  security.  This  transition  from 
the  farm  family  to  the  urban  tenement  indus- 
trialist is  creating  new  problems  for  the 
Church  that  place  a  heavy  responsibility  upon 
home  mission  agencies. 

There  is  nothing  new  to  America  in  a  mov- 
ing population.  Always  we  have  had  them. 
But  our  distinctive  migrant  groups  today  pre- 
sent some  new  and  difficult  problems. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  migrants  were 
drawn  in  the  main  from  a  few  of  the  racial 
groups,  particularly  the  Mexicans,  Italians 
and  Filipinos.  Now  the  majority  of  these 
groups  are  the  descendants  of  the  older  Amer- 
ican families.  They  are  to  be  found  in  vari- 
ous sections  of  the  country,  but  the  bulk  of 
this  migrant  group  is  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  ten-year  depression,  together  with 
droughts  and  dust-bowl  conditions,  has  created 
a  new  exodus  of  impoverished  farm  people 
who  have  continued  to  press  their  way  to  the 
Pacific  Coast.  They  have  swamped  Cali- 
fornia and  are  making  that  state  aware  of 
their  existence  in  a  way  that  the  Mexican  and 
Oriental  farm  laborers  could  never  do.  The 
state  is  struggling  desperately  with  the  prob- 
lem, seeking  to  prevent  any  further  inroads 


of  these  people  from  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
But  this  alone  does  not  solve  the  problem. 
It  is  easy  for  people  who  are  remote  from  the 
scene  of  this  human  tragedy  to  indulge  in 
moral  criticism,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  a  state, 
already  burdened  with  relief,  to  accept  a 
sudden  inrush  of  100.000  needy  people. 
Driven  off  the  cotton  lands  by  the  tractor, 
driven  off  the  wheat  lands  by  the  drought  and 
the  combine,  drawn  by  the  strange  tide  which 
pulls  the  white  race  westward,  the  impover- 
ished people  have  been  pouring  into  the  West, 
dogged  by  disease  and  hunger,  too  proud  to 
accept  charity,  willing  to  work  for  any  wages. 
The  result  is  a  condition  that  calls  for  action 
by  the  nation,  state  and  Church.  The  Church, 
through  the  Council  of  Women  for  Home 
Missions,  with  very  limited  finances,  is  strug- 
gling to  grapple  with  a  herculean  task.  The 
size  and  the  character  of  this  migrant  group 
present  many  new  problems  for  home  mis- 
sions. 


New  Distressed  Areas 

With  the  coming  of  new  materials,  new 
techniques,  mass  production  and  the  machine, 
there  has  developed  a  new  type  of  distress. 
Towns  and  villages,  and  some  cities,  have 
been  seriously  affected  by  the  recent  inno- 
vations of  science  and  labor-saving  devices. 
Furthermore,  the  movement  of  certain  types 
of  industry  from  the  North  to  the  South,  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  cheap  labor,  has 
had  an  adverse  effect  on  many  towns. 

Communities  that  for  vears  have  sustained 
a  self-supporting  church  with  a  full-time 
ministry  are  now  obliged  to  seek  aid  from 
their  denominational  mission  board.  The 
demands  now  made  upon  these  agencies  are 
far  beyond  their  ability  or  finances;  they  can 
help  only  a  small  number  of  the  churches  in 
these  areas  of  recent  distress.  The  fact  that 
many  members  of  these  churches  are  receiv- 
ing aid  from  federal  and  state  relief  agencies 
does  not  help  very  much.    The  consciousness 
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that  they  are  the  recipients  of  relief  has 
sapped  the  morale  of  many  of  these  people, 
and  as  a  result  their  religious  need  is  greater 
than  ever.  This  also  is  new  in  home  missions. 
The  Southern  Highlands 
There  is  great  danger  that  the  emphasis 
upon  the  plight  of  the  sharecroppers  and  the 
low-wage  industrial  workers  will  overshadow 
the  equally  great  needs  of  other  groups,  such 
as  the  millions  who  live  in  the  Southern  High- 
lands. The  conditions  of  the  sharecropper, 
the  industrial  worker  and  the  migrant,  have 
been  publicized,  but  not  so  the  Southern 
Highlanders.  Fiction  and  romance  have  been 
written  about  these  people  (and  there  is  much 
to  be  written),  but  the  sociological  story  has 
not  been  told.  The  romantic  story  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  rugged  mountaineer  with  his 
quaint  language  and  colonial  customs  has 
obscured  the  poverty  of  the  coves,  the  moun- 
tain farms,  and  the  thin  soil  of  the  plateaus. 

Drastic  changes  are  taking  place  among 
these  people.  As  recently  as  fifty  years  ago 
the  Highlander  with  his  log  cabin,  his  rifle 
and  his  spinning  wheel  was  on  a  par  as  to 
standard  of  living  with  the  other  pioneers  of 
the  prairie  cabin,  the  log  hut,  or  sod  house. 
The  wooded  hillsides  furnished  timber  and 
game.  Now  the  timber  is  gone  and  the  game 
with  it;  also,  it  should  be  said,  the  meagre 
income  is  gone  that  was  once  provided.  The 
mountaineers  have  multiplied  so  that  they 
have  been  compelled  to  cultivate  the  steep 
mountain  sides  in  a  desperate  eff^ort  to  make 
a  living. 


The  following  summary  of  conditions  will 
help  us  to  understand  the  modern  needs  of 
these  people.  (The  teachers  of  some  13,232 
children  in  mountain  schools  supplied  the 
information.)  Children  needing  clothing, 
38%:  shoes,  32%;  milk,  27%;  soap,  42%; 
hot  lunches,  45%;  school  supplies,  26%; 
library  books,  80%.  Any  consideration  of 
the  changing  needs  and  demands  in  home 
missions  must  take  cognizance  of  the  South- 
ern Highlands.  Dr.  Odum  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  well  said  that  these 
"retarded  frontiers"  will  have  to  pass  through 
several  stages  of  development,  not  only  in 
improved  economic  conditions,  but  develop- 
ment as  it  applies  to  the  human  element. 
Moreover,  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  differ- 
ent type  of  mountain  youth  today  than  we 
were  twenty-five  years  ago.  They  too  are 
creating  new  demands  upon  state  and  school 
and  church. 

New  Americans  and  New  Frontiers 

The  depression  years  have  also  brought 
great  changes  among  the  people  of  other 
countries,  groups  who  have  anticipated  com- 
ing to  America,  and  among  the  immigrants 
who  have  come  to  this  country  in  recent  years. 
Immediately  following  the  World  War  a  dif- 
ferent attitude  developed  toward  these  foreign 
countries.  No  longer  was  America  to  remain 
the  "open  door"  to  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Before  the  World  War,  European  immigra- 
tion to  the  United  States  reached  a  high  peak 
and  as  many  as  1,285,000  immigrant  aliens 
were  received  in  a  single  year.    The  revised 
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immigration  law  of  1921  limited  the  number 
of  aliens  coming  to  this  country  in  a  single 
year  to  3%  of  a  given  nationality  already 
in  the  country.  This  reduced  the  number  to 
358,000  in  a  year.  In  1924,  the  immigration 
act  was  again  revised  to  limit  the  quotas  to 
2%  of  the  resident  population  of  any  nation- 
ality, based  upon  the  earlier  census  of  1890 
as  against  1920. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this 
restriction  has  wide  implications  for  home 
missions.  Add  to  it  the  further  fact  that,  in 
many  cases,  more  of  some  nationalities  were 
leaving  America  for  their  native  land  than 
were  coming  in  under  the  new  restrictions, 
and  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  home  missions 
program  to  these  groups  would  undergo 
drastic  changes.  These  adjustments  are  now 
in  process — consolidation  of  foreign  language 
churches,  the  assimilation  of  the  second  and 
third  generation  by  the  English-speaking 
church,  experiments  with  interdenominational 
work  among  these  groups — these  and  other 
movements  mark  the  changes  that  must  be 
made  by  the  mission  boards  in  their  ministry 
to  New  Americans. 

Uncle  Sam  Challenges  Home  Missions 
The  various  programs  of  rehabilitation, 
resettlement  and  rehousing  of  depressed  and 
disadvantaged  groups  in  America  during  the 
days  of  the  "New  Deal"  administration  have 
also  created  new  problems  for  the  home  mis- 
sion agencies. 

The  resettlement  projects,  like  Arthurdale 
and  Cumberland  Homesteads,  present  an  op- 
portunity for  religious  work.  Here  some  250 
families  are  reestablished  on  what  amounts 
to  subsistence  levels  of  living.  The  people 
will  have  little  cash  with  which  to  support  a 
church,  so  that  the  mission  boards  are  under 
pressure  to  provide  a  ministry.  This  is  also 
true  of  many  of  the  rehousing  projects  in  the 
cities  where  slum  clearance  has  taken  place. 
It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  reach  these 
people  with  the  established  churches  in  near- 
by territory.  The  approach  must  be  made 
on  an  interdenominational  basis,  so  that 
agencies  like  the  Home  Missions  Council  have 
an  important  function  to  perform  in  arrang- 
ing the  program  and  providing  a  Christian 
ministry  to  such  communities. 


"To  Serve  I  he  Present  Age" 

By  its  very  nature  the  Church  finds  these 
changes  more  difificult  than  most  other  insti- 
tutions. It  is  identified  with  values  that  are 
timeless,  and  these  values  are  often  conceived 
of  as  not  being  affected  by  these  matter-of- 
fact  changes  in  our  human  and  material  uni- 
verse. Rooted  in  the  past  and  sanctified  bv 
age,  the  church  finds  change  necessarily  a 
painful  process.  Yet  those  who  really  love 
Christ  and  the  Church,  and  are  alive  to  the 
facts  that  confront  us  in  modern  life,  will 
gladly  sacrifice  the  outmoded  in  order  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  may  be  advanced.  A 
living  church  is  one  that  will  make  the  ad- 
justment in  its  program  and  equipment  in 
order  to  fit  it  for  the  ministry  to  which  it 
is  called  at  a  given  time.  The  home  mission 
agencies  are  waking  up  to  these  changes  that 
are  taking  place.  They  are  far  ahead  of 
their  general  ecclesiastical  bodies  in  their 
insight  into  these  problems  and  in  their  will- 
ingness to  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 
They  are  hindered  only  by  the  lack  of  moral 
and  financial  support. 


St.  Paul's  Church.  Roanoke,  Va. 

Rev.  Elmer  E.  Leiphart.  Pastor 


International  Missions 

John  H.  Poorman,  Editor 


Retirement  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Rupp 


Rev.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  D.D. 


AT  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church,  held  in 
the  office  of  the  Board  in  Philadelphia  on  Jan- 
uary 29th,  1941.  in  anticipation  of  the  merg- 
ing of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States  with  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Missions  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church,  Dr.  J.  G.  Rupp  presented  his 
last  report  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  on  November  16th,  1938,  the 
following  action  was  taken:  "That,  since  Dr. 
J.  G.  Rupp  will  have  reached  the  retirement 
age  of  seventy  by  the  time  of  the  meeting  of 
the  General  Synod  in  1940,  he  be  retired  at 
that  time." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  July  1st,  1940,  it  was  voted:  "That 
Dr.  J.  G.  Rupp  be  retained  as  Treasurer  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  the  United  States  until  the  work  of 


the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in  the  United  States  is  fullv 
merged  in  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Interna- 
tional Missions  of  the  Evangelical  and  Re- 
formed Church,  as  directed  by  the  General 
Council." 

In  view  of  the  previous  actions  of  the  Board 
and  the  fact  that  the  actual  merging  of  the 
two  Boards  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church  was  to  take  place  on  February  1st, 
1941,  the  president  of  the  Board,  Elder  H.  C. 
Heckerman,  voiced  the  sentiment  of  the  Board 
in  words  of  sincere  and  fitting  commendation 
for  Dr.  Rupp's  long  and  faithful  services  as 
Field  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in 
the  United  States,  and  the  following  statement 
of  appreciation  of  Dr.  Rupp's  services  was 
adopted  by  the  Board.  It  is  fitting  that  this 
action  of  the  Board  should  be  given  publicity 
in  The  Outlook  of  Missions  with  which  Dr. 
Rupp  has  been  associated  during  its  entire 
history.  The  resolution  of  the  Board  reads  as 
follows : 

"Rev.  Dr.  Jacob  G.  Rupp,  having  concluded 
a  service  of  thirty  years  as  Field  Secretary  and 
a  portion  as  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States,  this  Board  hereby  desires  to 
record  its  appreciation  for  his  constant  and 
unselfish  labor  to  widen  the  fields  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard. 

"He  did  a  splendid  work  in  stimulating  the 
membership  of  the  Church  in  greater  interest 
for  Foreign  Missions.  Through  his  assisting 
the  congregations  to  establish  the  Every  Mem- 
ber Canvass  he  made  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  both  pastors  and  people  who  gave  him 
contacts  for  the  fruitful  years  of  his  work. 

"Outstanding  among  his  achievements  were 
his  leadership  in  the  Prince  of  Peace  and  the 
Jubilee  Thank  Offering  funds  and  other  spe- 
cial efforts  which  resulted  in  providing  sub- 
stantial funds  for  the  reduction  of  debts. 

"After  his  assumption  of  the  treasurership 
he  devoted  his  efforts  to  the  elimination  of 
a  very  burdensome  debt.  His  assistance  to 
this  Board  and  its  officers  aided  much  in  its 
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ability  now  to  turn  over  to  the  Board  of  In- 
ternational Missions  an  organization  with 
well-established  and  equipped  missionary 
fields  virtually  free  of  debt. 

"His  ability  to  enthuse  others  in  the  great 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions  will  live  long  in  the 
memory  of  his  many  friends.    He  has  always 


been  true  to  his  call,  and  it  is  our  hope  that 
he  may  for  many  years  be  able  to  advise, 
counsel  and  assist  the  Board,  continuing  his 
interest  in  carrying  out  our  Saviour's  Great 
Commission." 

A.  V.  Casselman. 

Secretarx. 


Special  Meeting  of  the  Boa 

A SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Inter- 
national Missions  was  held  in  the  Com- 
modore Perry  Hotel,  Toledo,  Ohio,  January 
21st,  1941.  Several  interesting  items  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  affecting  the  organization  of  the 
work  were  considered  and  appropriate  action 
taken.  The  final  form  for  the  charter  and  the 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  Board  were 
submitted  and  the  attorney  of  the  Board  was 
instructed  to  proceed  to  file  the  charter  and 
articles  of  incorporation  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  on  January  22nd,  1941. 

One  of  the  most  serious  and  important  ac- 
tions was  the  vote  following  the  adoption  of 
the  charter  which  reads  as  follows:  "Voted: 
That,  inasmuch  as  the  adoption  of  this  charter 
implies  the  dissolution  of  the  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the 
United  States  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North 
America,  we  authorize  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  International  Missions  to  appoint  a 
committee  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  assets 
and  liabilities  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis- 
sions of  the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United 
States  and  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Evangelical  Synod  of  North  America  to 
the  Board  of  International  Missions  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church;  and  that 
we  ask  the  General  Council  to  confirm  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Reformed  Church  in  the  United  States  and 
the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Evan- 
gelical Synod  of  North  America." 

The  report  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Board  occupied  a  great  deal  of  attention  of  the 
Board  at  this  meeting.  The  merging  of  the 
two  Boards  with  their  different  methods  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  transaction  of  missionary 
business  presents  very  difficult  problems  which 
will  take  some  time  to  work  out.  It  was  de- 
cided that  the  general  depository  of  the  funds 
should  be  the  National  Bank  of  Detroit,  with 
a  special  account  in  the  National  City  Bank  of 


d  of  International  Missions 

New  York  for  the  transmbsion  of  funds  to  the 
foreign  fields.  The  account  of  the  eastern 
office  is  to  be  with  the  Girard  Trust  Company 
of  Philadelphia  and  of  the  western  office  with 
the  Mercantile  Commerce  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  of  St.  Louis. 

The  Committee  on  Staff  and  Personnel,  ap- 
pointed at  the  organization  meeting  of  the 
Board,  reported,  the  main  recommendation  of 
the  committee  being  the  continuance  of  the 
present  staff  and  office  personnel  associated 
with  the  Department  of  the  East  and  the  De- 
partment of  the  West,  including  Rev.  John  H. 
Poorman  as  Assistant  Secretary  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  East  and  Rev.  H.  H.  Cassel- 
man  as  Field  Secretary  for  the  central  area 
and  Director  of  Picture  Projection. 

With  regard  to  additional  Field  Secretaries, 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Staff 
and  Personnel  was  adopted  as  follows:  "That 
we  realize  the  need  of  the  promotion  of  Inter- 
national Missions  in  the  eastern  and  far  west- 
ern portions  of  the  Church,  but  in  view  of  the 
uncertain  conditions  of  administrative  matters 
in  the  Boards  of  the  Church  at  this  time  and 
of  the  recent  appointment  of  the  Secretary  for 
United  Promotion  of  the  Church  as  a  whole, 
and  the  presence  in  the  United  States  of  many 
foreign  missionaries  on  furlough  who  may 
serve  in  this  capacity,  we  do  not  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  employ  any  additional  Field  Secre- 
taries at  this  time." 

The  Medical  Missions  Auxiliary  of  the 
Board  of  Internati®nal  Missions  reported  that 
they  had  held  an  initial  meeting  of  the  Auxil- 
iary in  Baltimore  on  December  6th,  L940.  and 
had  organized  as  follows:  Dr.  Theodore 
Mueller,  chairman;  Dr.  G.  W.  Hartman.  first 
vice-chairman;  Dr.  Milton  C.  Lang,  second 
vice-chairman  and  publicity  chair.man;  Rev. 
G.  Siegenthaler,  secretary;  Mrs.  Milton  C. 
Lang,  financial  secretary;  Dr.  Alfred  Noehren. 
treasurer.  The  most  important  and  funda- 
mental action  of  this  initial  meeting  of  the 
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Medical  Missions  Auxiliary  is  set  forth  in  the 
following  initial  recommendation:  "We  rec- 
ommend that  the  medical  work  of  the  Board 
of  International  Missions  be  constituted  and 
carried  forward  as  a  department  of  the  Board 
under  a  committee  appointed  annually  by  the 
Board  of  International  Missions.  This  Medi- 
cal Auxiliary  is  to  be  placed  on  the  home  base 
budget  of  the  Board  of  International  Missions. 
All  the  funds  gathered  by  the  Medical  Auxili- 
ary will  go  in  entirety  to  the  support  of  the 
medical  work  in  the  field,  that  is,  100c  on  the 
dollar.  The  cause  of  medical  missions  is  to  be 
supported  by  contributing  memberships  of  in- 
dividuals and  church  organizations  which  are 
to  be  secured  through  actual  promotional 
work  by  suggesting  definite  projects.  This 
committee  of  the  Board  of  International  Mis- 
sions, managing  the  medical  department, 
should  hold  at  least  one  meeting  per  year  and 


make  its  report  to  the  Board  of  International 
Missions." 

It  was  further  recommended  that  a  regular 
field  secretary  be  engaged  for  promotional 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  Medical  Aux- 
iliary committee.  This  promotional  work  by 
the  field  secretary  is  to  be  buttressed  by  that 
of  the  furloughed  medical  staff  in  cooperation 
with  the  Board  of  International  Missions. 
Definite  projects  should  be  assigned  annually 
to  the  Medical  Auxiliary  by  the  Board  of  In- 
ternational Missions  for  recommendation  to 
individuals  and  church  organizations.  It  is 
confidently  expected  that  this  Medical  Auxil- 
iary of  the  Board  of  International  Missions 
will  be  one  of  the  most  effective  and  popular 
arms  of  service  in  International  Missions. 

G.  H.  Gebhardt, 

Recording  Secretary. 


Christus  Victor 


"T  WILL  carry  out  the  spirit  of  Amsterdam 
wherever  I  go,"  writes  a  young  Chinese 
who  was  a  delegate  to  the  Amsterdam  Con- 
ference in  1939.  His  account  of  his  meet- 
ings with  students  in  Kaifeng  reminds  one  of 
the  early  days  of  Christianity  as  portrayed  in 
Acts,  or  of  the  early  history  of  the  Quakers 
a  few  hundred  years  ago  in  England.  "God- 
guided  meetings"  he  calls  them,  that  met  un- 
der the  dim  oil  lights  when  the  Spirit  worked 
miracles  among  the  students. 

"Every  meeting  the  church  was  filled  with 
not  less  than  600  people:  students,  teachers 
• — both  American  and  Chinese — young  and 


old,  boys  and  girls.  They  sang  evangelistic 
hymns.  They  prayed  aloud  together,  each 
saying  what  was  in  his  heart  directly  to  God. 
They  poured  out  what  was  in  the  depths  of 
their  hearts  and  their  prayers  echoed  like 
summer  thunder.  It  reminded  me  of  Pente- 
cost. 

"At  the  consecration  service  at  the  end  of 
the  series,  500  students  either  professed  their 
faith  or  dedicated  their  lives  to  Christ.  We 
thank  and  praise  our  Victorious  Lord  that  in 
this  hour  of  world  crisis.  His  love  is  so  mani- 
fested to  us."^ — Bulletin  of  the  National  Chris- 
tian Council  of  China. 


(Continued  from  Page  67) 


catalogue  list.  They  were  all  printed  when 
paper  was  cheap  and  now,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ficulty of  getting  paper  into  the  interior,  they 
are  invaluable.  To  reprint  these  now  in 
Shanghai  would  cost  at  least  four  times  as 
much  as  originally.  Naturally  we  are  waiting 
anxiously  to  hear  of  their  arrival  at  Kunming. 


Our  worries  will  not  end  then  for  Kunming, 
since  the  Japanese  were  admitted  into  Indo- 
China,  is  within  easy  bombing  range.  We 
feel  the  need  to  get  the  books  sent  to  different 
centers  as  soon  as  possible.  —  "Link,"  pub- 
lished by  the  Christian  Literature  Society  for 
China,  November,  1940. 


asssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssssss&s 


"I  have  been  a  reader  of  The  Outlook  of  Missions  for  many  years.  I  always  pass  it 
on  to  other  readers." 

Sophia  F.  Joyce,  Waukegan,  111. 
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Notes  from  Our  Missionaries  in  Japan 

Extracts  of  Personal  Reports 


'•'TJROGRESS  in  kindergarten  work  during 
-I-  the  year  has  been  gratifying;  the  num- 
ber of  students  has  increased  and  the  Mothers' 
Club  meetings  have  been  satisfactory.  The 
two  teachers,  both  well  trained  and  capable 
workers,  have  carried  on  in  an  excellent  spirit 
of  cooperation.  Follow-up  work  for  the 
alumni  has  developed  during  the  year  along 
a  number  of  different  lines.  The  Chidsey 
Memorial  Kindergarten  has  just  completed  a 
quarter  century  of  service  in  Yamagata  and 
is  planning  quietly  to  celebrate  the  occasion 
in  November.' 

*        *  * 

"Mrs.  keeps  up  her  kindergarten  work, 

and  is  encouraged  by  the  results.  Her  moth- 
ers' meetings  show  a  very  great  response. 
Sometimes  I  am  astonished  by  the  under- 
current toward  Christianity  which  I  see  in 
groups,  and  then  I  reproach  myself  for  the 
apparent  lack  of  faith  which  kept  me  from 
seeing  that  trend  sooner.  Things  are  much 
more  hopeful  than  a  casual  glance  would 
seem  to  show." 

"For  us  both  the  past  year  has  been  one 
of  encouragement  in  spite  of  the  devastating 
changes  that  are  taking  place  in  the  world  of 
today.  We  feel  that  as  a  family  our  influence 
has  been  most  effective.  Evelyn  Mae  (14) 
and  Nancy  Ann  (9)  find  a  great  deal  of 
pleasure  in  playing  and  associating  with  their 
Japanese  friends,  who  in  turn  have  accepted 
them  as  members  of  the  various  groups.  Eve- 
lyn was  confirmed  on  Easter  Sunday,  by  her 
own  request,  in  the  Morioka  Church  along 
with  a  friend  of  hers,  who  was  baptized  at 
the  same  time.     This  pleased  Rev.  Kumaji 


Tsuchida,  the  pastor,  because  to  his  knowledge 
this  was  the  first  time  that  a  missionary's 
child  had  become  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
church  upon  confirmation.  During  the  sum- 
mer while  we  were  at  Karuizawa  Evelyn  kept 
up  a  lively  correspondence  with  her  Japanese 
friends  back  home.  She  has  acquired  a  work- 
ing vocabulary  and  knows  enough  characters 
so  that  she  can  write  Japanese  letters.  She 
has  finished  her  fifth  year  of  Calvert  School 
with  excellent  marks.  Much  of  that  is  due  to 
Mrs.   's  careful  daily  work.  She  has  de- 
voted every  morning  faithfully  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children.  Since  this  is  the  last 
year  that  Evelyn  is  with  us  (she  goes  to  the 
American  School  next  September  I  it  will  be 
imperative  that  both  of  us  devote  considerable 
time  to  the  children  s  education  during  this 
coming  year." 

We  feel  that  one  of  the  greatest  privileges 
we  have  had  in  our  work  was  the  contact  with 
the  pastors  and  evangelists.  In  our  home  we 
have  had  monthly  pastors'  meetings.  One  of 
the  definitely  evangelistic  projects  of  this 
group  was  the  publishing  of  a  monthly  paper 
for  distribution.  Unlike  many  similar  pub- 
lications it  was  not  a  stereotyped  affair  which 
included  a  sermon,  a  Bible  lesson  and  formal 
news  from  the  churches,  but  it  dealt  with  per- 
sonal and  religious  problems  in  a  realistic  and 
practical  way,  and  was  set  up  in  an  attractive 
and  changing  form,  suited  for  reading  by 
Christians  and  non-Christians  alike.  Just  re- 
cently we  had  our  second  joint  annual  meet- 
ing with  the  pastors  of  the  other  half  of  this 
prefecture  attending.  This  opportunity  for 
exchange  of  ideas  and  mutual  encouragement 
has  been  extremely  valuable  in  this  prefecture. 


Japan  Christian  Rural  Life  Institute  Launched 


The  Christian  Rural  life  Institute  at  Musa- 
shino  has  been  definitely  launched.  This  in- 
stitute was  to  have  been  opened  in  the  spring 
of  1939  but  the  opening  had  to  be  postponed 
because  Mr.  Fujisaki.  its  superintendent-elect, 
was  called  to  the  colors. 

His  return  makes  it  possible  to  make  this 
long  projected  center  for  the  training  of  rural 


Christian  workers  a  going  concern.  The  vari- 
ous denominations  are  asked  to  send  at  least 
one  potential  rural  Christian  leader  to  this 
institute  for  training  and  to  help  in  his  or  her 
support,  the  expense  to  be  borne  half  by  the 
sending  denomination  and  half  by  the  insti- 
tute.— The  Japan  National  Christian  Council 
Bulletin.  October.  1940. 


"I  wish  to  express  my  personal  appreciation  for  this  good  magazine.  It  brings  so  much 
information.    I  anxiously  wait  for  it  each  month." 

Mrs.  Clara  Hartschuh,  Sycamore.  Ohio. 
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A  Busy  Corner  in  Morioka 


EVERY  year  one  day  is  set  aside  for  an 
athletic  meet  at  the  kindergarten  where 
the  graduates  as  well  as  the  mothers  take  part. 
Nothing  is  of  more  interest  to  the  children 
than  to  see  their  own  mothers  race  from  one 
end  of  the  playground  to  the  other. 

This  picture  was  taken  to  show  how  many 
people  stop  at  our  corner  at  the  Morioka 
Christian  Education  Center  when  something 
special  takes  place.    Most  of  the  people  you 


see  in  this  picture  are  people  who  live  in  the 
community  in  which  the  Center  is  located. 
Here  at  this  corner  the  people  gather  to  see 
what  we  are  doing.  It  is  a  good  way  to  util- 
ize the  advertising  method  "showing  by  do- 
ing". A  low  substantial  fence  gives  the  people 
who  pass  by  a  chance  to  see  what  is  being 
done  and  if  it  is  real  interesting  they  are 
bound  to  talk  about  it  when  they  get  home 
to  their  family. 

G.  W.  SCHROER. 


Field  Day  for  Mothers  at  the  Christian  Education  Center,  Morioka,  Japan 

The  Japanese  characters  on  the  telephone  pole  serve  as  an  advertisement  for  an  ironsmith;  the 
sign  to  the  left  belongs  to  the  Kuruma  family  store  and  lists  some  of  the  leading  articles  to  be 
purchased  there;  the  sign  to  the  right  is  over  the  entrance  to  the  Hotel  Tashio. 


"Am  sending  mv  renewal  for  The  Outlook  of  Missions.  I  would  not  be  without  it. 
Hope  many  others  will  take  it — it  surely  keeps  one  informed." 

Annie  E.  Kline,  Reading.  Pa. 
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Notes  on  the  Trip  from  Shanghai  to  Lingling,  Hunan 

August  30  to  October  13,  1940 
By  Dr.  R.  Pierce  Beaver 

(Continued  jrom  February  Issue) 


Basel  Mission  Visited 

About  11:30  on  Tuesday  morning,  October 
1st,  we  came  to  a  pagoda  which  marks  the 
approach  to  Hoyuen,  and  there  we  all  got  off 
the  boat  and  walked  into  town.  Dr.  Keller 
and  I  went  to  the  Basel  Mission,  but  came 
first  to  the  chapel  and  school,  and  were  told 
that  there  were  no  missionaries  about.  We 
rejoined  the  others,  found  a  good  restaurant, 
and  enjoyed  a  delicious  meal.  Paotze  and 
noodles  were  a  welcome  change  from  rice,  and 
after  all  those  days  on  the  boat  it  was  good 
to  sit  on  chairs  around  a  table  and  eat  a 
well-cooked  meal.  We  shopped  for  food,  lo- 
cated the  boat,  and  went  again  to  the  Basel 
Mission.  At  the  hospital  we  found  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Traut  (Germans)  and  Sisters  Staub  and 
Gugenbuehl  ( Swiss ) .  The  Trauts  served  us 
coffee  and  gave  us  some  pomelos.  They  had 
no  radio  and  could  tell  us  no  recent  news. 
Hoyuen  has  been  bombed  badly  three  times, 
once  in  each  year  of  the  war,  but  has  been 
rebuilt  each  time.  The  ruins  of  the  Confucian 
temple  were  the  only  marks  of  the  destruction 
that  I  could  see.  We  remained  here  through- 
out Wednesday  because  the  men  objected  to 
poling  against  the  wind,  and  did  not  leave 
until  Thursday  morning. 

Very  early  on  the  morning  of  October  5th 
a  man  on  a  passing  boat  suddenly  hailed  Dr. 
Keller.  He  was  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Lingling, 
on  his  way  to  Shanghai  via  Hongkong.  We 
were  barely  moving  upstream,  while  his  boat 
was  speeding  downstream  with  what  seemed 
to  us  great  rapidity.  He  had  traveled  one 
hundred  thirty  li  from  Lungchuan  in  one 
day.  Only  a  few  words  were  exchanged  and 
then  his  boat  was  beyond  hearing  distance. 
Tuesday,  the  8th,  we  proceeded  very  slowly, 
finally  passed  two  ancient  weather-worn  pa- 
godas, and  at  last  came  to  Lungchuan  about 
1 :30  in  the  afternoon.  Here  we  found  a  lit- 
tle city  which  had  not  yet  been  bombed,  well 
stocked  with  food,  and  filled  with  trucks.  I 
even  saw  a  brand  new  Dodge  chassis  here. 
I  can  only  account  for  its  presence  by  suppos- 
ing that  it  was  carried  in  small  pieces  over 
the  same  route  we  travelled  and  then  assem- 


bled in  Lungchuan.  We  took  rooms  at  a 
small  hotel  which  had  very  high-sounding 
names  for  all  its  rooms,  and  ate  at  a  nearby 
restaurant. 

No  one  was  aware  of  Tai's  coming  with  the 
Red  Cross  supplies,  and  there  were  no  Red 
Cross  trucks  waiting  there.  We  learned  that 
there  was  an  International  Red  Cross  hospital 
in  a  temple  at  the  old  pagoda  about  a  mile 
and  a  quarter  out  of  town.  Dr.  Rugh  went 
to  enquire  about  a  truck,  and  I  went  in  hope 
of  getting  some  relief  for  a  leg  which  had 
been  giving  me  excruciating  pain  for  more 
than  ten  days.  The  staff  received  us  kindly, 
and  the  Chinese  physician  in  charge  gave  me 
some  medicine.  There  was  a  fine  young 
woman,  apparently  a  Christian,  since  she  wore 
a  cross  on  a  chain,  who  seemed  to  be  the 
superintendent  of  nurses.  Before  we  returned 
to  the  hotel  Don  McCabe  met  us,  exclaiming 
excitedly  that  immediate  truck  transportation 
was  available  for  one  ton  of  goods  and  five 
people,  divided  between  two  trucks  about  to 
start  for  Shaokwan.  Either  the  Rughs  could 
go  with  part  of  their  supplies  or  the  other  five 
of  us  could  go  with  all  our  baggage.  The 
price  asked  was  Chinese  $1350.  The  Rughs 
did  not  like  to  divide  their  goods,  and,  there- 
fore, it  was  decided  that  the  rest  of  the  group 
should  proceed,  while  the  Rugh  family  would 
hire  an  entire  truck  for  the  next  day.  These 
trucks  belonged  to  the  Chiao  Tung  Pu,  the 
Ministry  of  Communications,  and  we  later 
discovered  that  the  drivers  were  carrying  us 
"on  the  side"  and  making  something  for  them- 
selves out  of  the  deal.  The  goods  were  loaded 
on  the  trucks,  we  ate  a  little  lunch,  and  started 
towards  the  west  about  one-thirty  or  two 
o'clock. 

A  Rough  Road 

The  motor  road  was  a  tangled  thread  of 
twists,  turns,  and  knots — triple-S  curves,  hair- 
pin turns,  indescribable  loops,  zigzag  ladders 
up  and  down  the  mountain  sides.  It  was 
rough,  narrow,  blocked  with  landslides,  and 
for  about  every  mile  in  a  straight  line  it  re- 
quired four.  The  roughness  of  the  road 
about  tore  the  trucks  to  pieces,  and  our  lug- 
gage suffered.    I  have  several  pieces  of  lug- 
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gage  which  can  never  make  another  trip.  The 
drivers  and  mechanics  (four  of  them  on  top 
the  truck)  are  good.  In  the  two  hundred 
miles  from  Lungchuan  to  Shaokwan  we  saw 
only  two  wrecks  over  the  side  of  the  road, 
and  only  three  cars  permanently  broken  down. 
We  had  considerable  car  trouble,  chiefly  due 
to  the  wear  on  the  brakes  and  to  bad  gaso- 
line. The  trucks  were  Dodges,  as  were  more 
than  ninety  per  cent  on  the  run. 

The  first  night  we  stopped  at  a  place  called 
Chung  Hsin,  where  a  mushroom  town  has 
sprung  up  to  accommodate  the  truck  drivers. 
There  were  over  sixty  trucks  stopping  there 
for  the  night.  We  took  cubicles  in  a  little 
inn.  I  tried  to  sleep,  but  spent  the  night  in 
"big  game  hunting".  Just  as  I  would  be  fall- 
ing asleep  a  bedbug  would  bite  and  I  would 
go  after  him.  I  killed  twenty-four.  The  next 
day  we  continued  the  jolting  to  a  place  called 
Lungshan,  lodged  there  for  the  night,  and  con- 
tinued the  following  morning.  There  had 
been  fine  concrete  bridges  on  this  road  but 
almost  all  have  been  destroyed.  On  the  last 
day  of  our  journey  we  had  to  show  our  pass- 
ports several  times  and  frequently  left  our 
calling  cards  with  a  sentry.  The  drivers  were 
always  on  the  alert  for  airplanes.  One  of  the 
men  had  had  his  truck  bombed  but  had  him- 
self escaped.  We  usually  stopped  in  a  tree- 
shaded  spot  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

Walking  with  Difficulty 

Since  our  drivers  were  carrying  us  unof- 
ficially they  stopped  several  li  out  of  Shao- 
kwan, there  transferred  our  baggage  to  a  boat, 
and  took  it  to  the  railroad  station.  While 
that  was  being  done  I  set  out  by  myself  to 
find  the  English  Methodist  Mission,  get  some 
money,  and  have  my  leg  looked  at  by  a  physi- 
cian. Fortunately,  I  did  not  have  far  to  go. 
I  saw  the  Mission  across  the  river,  crossed 
over,  climbed  the  bank,  and  felt  that  the  dif- 
ficult part  of  the  trip  was  certainly  behind. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moore  made  me  welcome.  I 
sat  down  and  drank  icewater  and  then  had  a 
hot  bath!  Two  of  the  world's  greatest  lux- 
uries! The  Moores  have  a  radio,  and  at  last 
I  was  able  to  catch  up  with  the  news.  I  had 
been  most  anxious  about  my  family  in  Shang- 
hai, and  now  I  heard  that  all  Americans  were 
ordered  to  return  home.  Dr.  Moore  looked  at 
my  leg  and  pronounced  it  phlebitis,  and  I 
had  to  promise  him  that  I  would  not  walk  or 
he  would  have  kept  me  there.  However,  there 
was  still  plenty  of  walking  to  be  done,  and 
1  had  already  been  going  for  ten  days  or  two 


weeks  with  a  phlebitic  leg.  The  pain  had 
been  almost  unbearable  and  it  was  difficult 
to  walk.  The  Methodist  missionaries  had 
been  looking  for  us  for  weeks  and  had  a  let- 
ter for  Dr.  Keller.  This  city  is  the  present 
provincial  capital.  It  has  been  frequently  and 
severely  bombed,  but  there  are  anti-aircraft 
batteries  here  and  they  keep  the  Japanese 
planes  high.  One  result  is  that  the  raiders 
have  never  been  able  to  destroy  the  large  con- 
crete bridge  over  the  North  River.  This  i? 
the  present  southern  terminus  of  what  remains 
of  the  Hankow-Canton  Railroad. 

The  express  train  for  Hengyang  left  at  6:30, 
and  there  was  not  sufficient  time  to  check  the 
baggage  on  this  train.  The  next  train  was  a 
slow  one  at  11:00,  and  we  succeeded  in  get- 
ting the  baggage  all  checked  on  that  train. 
There  were  sleeping  cars,  and  we  enjoyed  a 
comfortable  night.  When  we  stopped  at  a 
certain  station  about  the  middle  of  the  next 
morning  a  ching  pao  was  reported.  Our  train 
ran  back  a  few  miles  until  it  came  to  a  good 
hiding  place,  we  were  asked  to  get  off,  and 
went  up  the  hillside  and  sat  under  the  little 
tung  oil  trees.  After  nearly  an  hour  we  con- 
tinued our  journey,  and  reached  Hengyang 
about  three  o'clock. 

Party  Separates 

The  phoenix  rising  from  its  ashes  would 
make  a  good  symbol  for  all  these  Chinese 
cities.  Arriving  at  the  Presbyterian  compound 
I  went  up  to  one  of  the  houses,  was  cheer- 
fully welcomed  by  Marjorie  Tooker,  and  found 
that  I  had  come  to  Miss  Gernhardt's  house 
(the  one  she  is  using  since  hers  was  de- 
stroyed) and  that  she  was  expecting  Dr.  Keller 
and  me  to  stay  over-night.  Here  we  parted 
with  the  three  going  to  Yuanling,  and  who 
had  not  yet  been  able  to  arrange  for  their 
transportation  since  all  such  business  must 
be  transacted  late  in  the  day.  Dr.  Stringham 
and  Dr.  Galbraith  took  me  to  the  Hengyang- 
Kweilin  Railroad  station  in  the  hospital  car. 
For  a  long  time  we  could  not  find  Dr.  Keller, 
who  was  having  none  too  easy  a  time  getting 
the  baggage  taken  care  of.  The  train  went  out 
promptly  at  six-thirty.  There  was  a  diner, 
and  we  enjoyed  our  supper. 

This  was  a  short  train  ride  by  fast  train. 
At  eleven  we  reached  our  station,  Lengshui- 
tang,  "Coldwater  Rapids",  in  translation,  and 
in  another  hour  had  our  things  on  board  a 
boat  which  we  had  hired  to  take  us  to  Ling- 
ling.  The  boatman  made  us  a  pot  of  boil- 
ing water,  and  it  was  just  midnight.  To  our 
surprise  the  laopan  did  not  wait  until  morning 
(Continued  on  Page  86) 
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Newer  Imperatives  in  Chinese  Education 

A  Revealing  Picture  of  How  the  War  Has  Been  a  Blessing  in  Disguise  to  China's 

Institutions  of  Higher  Learning 

By  KiANG  Wen-Han 
Student  Secretarv  of  National  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  China 


ONE  stock  concern  for  China's  higher  edu- 
cation before  the  war  was  that  the  uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  not  well  distributed 
geographically.  Most  of  them  were  concen- 
trated on  the  eastern  sea-board  in  cities  like 
Shanghai,  Nanking.  Peiping,  and  Canton. 
There  was  not  a  single  university  in  provinces 
like  Kiangsi,  Kweichow  and  Shensi.  Kwangsi 
and  Yunnan  each  had  a  struggling  university 
of  two  or  three  hundred  students.  The  result 
was  that  the  college  students  in  China  were 
drawn  far  apart  from  the  country  people, 
which  constitute  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total 
population.  There  was  a  deplorable  gap  be- 
tween the  college  students  and  the  rural 
masses.  This  was  why  the  colleges  were  often 
regarded  as  "ivory  towers"  which  were  in- 
sulated from  actual  community  life.  The  out- 
break of  the  present  hostilities  has  brought 
about  a  tremendous  change  to  this  situation. 
China's  universities  and  colleges  have  moved 
almost  wholesale  to  the  interior,  entailing  a 
rapid  redistribution  of  the  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

The  migration  of  these  universities  from 
the  eastern  seaboard  to  the  western  provinces, 
some  of  them  for  thousands  of  miles,  con- 
stitutes an  epic  story  which  is  now  well  known. 
This  is,  however,  the  time  for  us  to  evaluate 
some  of  the  results  of  such  a  migration.  In 
the  first  place,  we  should  mention  the  sur- 
prising fact  that  very  few  institutions  have 
actually  been  closed  up.  The  Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  Central  Government  is  definitely 
encouraging  the  removal  and  the  continuation 
of  the  Chinese  universities.  The  most  recent 
statistics  show  that  there  are  at  present  alto- 
gether 101  universities  and  colleges,  with  a 
total  of  40,000  students.  This  is  quite  close 
to  the  pre-war  level. 

The  recent  migration  has  enabled  the  stu- 
dents to  see  a  lot  more  of  their  own  country. 
It  is  very  common  to  find  students  in  the  in- 
terior who  have  travelled  hundreds  or  even 
thousands  of  miles  to  reach  their  present  lo- 
cation. Manv  of  them  have  gone  through  all 
kinds  of  hardship.  They  have,  however,  all 
gained  a  much  wider  knowledge  of  human 


geography,  and  are  greatly  impressed  by  the 
vastness  and  the  riches  of  the  countr\ .  For 
instance,  the  trek  of  the  students  of  the  Na- 
tional Southwest  Associated  University  from 
Changsha  to  Kunming  made  possible  a  wide 
range  of  field  observations  in  biologv,  zoo- 
logy, geography,  geology,  etc.,  and  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  Miao  tribesmen  in 
Kweichow,  whose  life  and  customs  are  not  too 
well  known  to  the  outside. 

The  migration  has  also  brought  about  a 
mixture  of  the  so-called  "down-river  "  people 
and  the  local  students.  At  the  beginning  there 
was  some  unavoidable  friction  but  this  is  now 
melting  away.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  student  body. 
For  the  first  year,  the  students  in  these  ref- 
ugee colleges  nearly  all  came  from  the  Eastern 
and  Northern  provinces  although  the  number 
was  greatly  reduced.  In  the  last  two  years, 
the  enrollment  has  considerably  increased, 
but  there  is  an  increasing  proportion  of  local 
students.  Such  a  mixture  has  on  the  whole 
stimulated  general  advancement  in  learning 
and  variety  of  student  expression.  More  and 
more  the  national  dialect,  a  modified  form  of 
Mandarin,  is  being  used  among  all  students. 
Provincialism  is  quickly  done  away  with. 

These  conditions  have  called  forth  ingen- 
uity among  the  faculty  and  the  students.  None 
of  these  migrant  universities  has  succeeded  in 
moving  all  their  library  or  laboratory  facili- 
ties. The  Japanese  blockade  of  port  cities  has 
made  it  difficult  to  transport  anything  from 
outside.  This  means  that  the  university  peo- 
ple, who  are  now  settled  in  places  where  fa- 
cilities are  extremely  limited,  have  to  find  sub- 
stitutes in  their  use  of  instruments.  In  fact, 
many  of  them  have  succeeded  in  making  the 
needed  instruments  out  of  local  materials  and 
sheer  ingenuity.  For  instance,  one  student  of 
National  Central  University  in  Chungking  re- 
marked to  me,  "We  now  use  bamboo  for  steel, 
and  limestone  for  cement".  I  found,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  Kweiyang.  Hunan-Yale  Medi- 
cal College  is  using  bamboos  as  water  pipes 
in  their  laboratories  with  quite  satisfactory 
results. 
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The  students  are  now  brought  closer  to  the 
people.  None  of  them  can  continue  to  isolate 
themselves  in  palatial  campuses  as  before. 
Most  of  them  are  quartered  in  temples,  clan 
halls,  and  temporary  mat-sheds.  They  all 
have  to  live  in  crowded  quarters  and  eat  sim- 
ple food.  The  students  are  often  scattered  in 
various  places,  which  means  that  they  have 
to  mix  daily  with  the  common  people  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  problems  in 
the  rural  districts.  The  separation  between 
the  colleges  and  the  community  is  gradually 
breaking  down.  There  is  also  a  closer  rela- 
tionship between  the  faculty  and  the  students, 
especially  in  the  government  institutions. 

Of  course,  there  are  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come. For  one  thing,  the  obvious  lack  of 
facilities  has  been  very  hard  on  the  different 
universities  and  colleges.  They  are  in  need  of 
books,  current  periodicals,  and  laboratory  in- 
struments. Then  also  the  students  are  in  need 
of  relief.  My  impression  is  that  at  least  half 
of  the  students  in  the  government  universities 
require  cash  relief.  In  some  cases  the  pro- 
portion of  needy  students  reaches  as  high  as 
two-thirds  of  the  student  body.  The  Minis- 
try of  Education  is  reported  to  have  helped 
10,000  college  students   in   the  year  1939 


through  the  giving  of  cash  "loans".  The  Na- 
tional Student  Relief  Committee,  sponsored  by 
the  National  Committee  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the 
National  Committee  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  has  also 
helped  over  8,000  students  in  the  past  three 
years  through  its  18  local  Committees.  Their 
funds  come  mainly  from  the  Far  Eastern  Stu- 
dent Service  Fund  in  the  U.  S.  A.  The  soar- 
ing prices  of  commodities  in  the  interior  have 
made  the  problem  of  food  subsidy  even  more 
acute.  Some  of  the  students  who  used  to  be 
well-to-do  now  find  it  difficult  to  pull  through 
during  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  of  resistance. 
There  is  also  the  acute  need  of  medical  aid 
among  students,  as  dysentery  and  malaria  are 
very  bad  in  West  China.  Medicines  in  the 
interior  are  not  only  expensive  but  hard  to 
procure.  These  questions  of  undernourish- 
ment and  disease  are  some  of  the  urgent  con- 
cerns of  the  educators  in  China  at  present. 

As  noted  above,  the  war  has  been  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise  in  bringing  about  a  redis- 
tribution of  China's  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  In  fact,  these  institutions  have 
moved  not  from  cities  to  cities  but  from  cities 
to  isolated  centers,  such  as  some  small  "hsien" 
cities  and  even  villages. — Chinese  Christian 
Student. 


■I  11  ■■ 


Yuanling  Christian  Teachers'  Association 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Frank  Bucher  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Snyder  are  seen  in  this  group 
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Men  and  Missions 

John  M.  G.  Darms,  Editor 
"A  House  of  Virtues" 


THE  remains  of  General  Chang  Tzu-chung, 
commander  of  a  group  army,  who  was 
killed  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Han  River  on 
the  Central  China  front  on  May  16,  1940,  were 
recently  solemnly  entombed  at  Chungking's 
North  Hot  Springs. 

In  Shanghai,  his  widow,  nee  Li  Min-hui, 
had  starved  herself  to  death.  For  seven  days 
in  the  hot  month  of  August,  the  brave  soldier's 
widow  refused  to  take  any  food.  She  died  on 
August  17,  seven  days  after  a  careless  servant 
let  out  the  news  of  her  husband's  death. 

The  shock  drained  all  vitality  and  will  to 
live  from  her.  True  to  the  age-old  Chinese 
tradition,  she  decided  to  follow  her  gallant 
hero  to  a  happier  world.  She  was  then  sick  in 
bed.  And  the  fast  ended  the  life  of  a  quiet, 
efficient  and  faithful  wife. 

Mrs.  Chang  had  very  little  advantage  of 
modern  education.  She  did  not  play  any  im- 
portant role  in  social  activities.  She  was  a 
typical  Chinese  housewife.  Although  she  did 
not  hesitate  in  giving  service  and  money  to 
help  the  wounded  and  distressed  of  the  nation 
in  war,  she  considered  her  place  to  be  at  home, 
freeing  her  husband  from  all  family  worries 
so  he  could  devote  all  his  attention,  energy 
and  life  to  fighting  at  the  front. 

Their  marriage  through  match-makers 
brought  them  much  happiness  and  deep  love. 
After  the  general  succumbed  to  two  bullet 
wounds  while  directing  a  sanguinary  battle 
during  one  of  the  major  campaigns  in  the  Han 
River  area  in  May,  the  family  thought  it  wise 
to  hide  the  sad  news  from  his  ill  widow.  For 
about  three  months  they  kept  her  in  the  dark, 
noting  with  great  relief  her  slow  but  steady 
recovery.  But  a  servant's  thoughtless  words 
sealed  her  doom,  and  she  died  like  a  virtuous 
w  oman  of  the  old  days. 

"Mv  husband's  death,"  she  wrote  in  her 
will,  "does  not  only  bring  glory  to  the  nation, 
but  also  to  our  family.  I  am  proud  of  his 
death.  Yet.  because  of  my  deep  love  for  him, 
his  death  is  also  the  severest  blow  to  me.  I 


can't  serve  my  nation  in  any  appreciable  way 
following  my  husband's  worthy  example.  The 
only  thing  left  for  me  to  do  then  is  to  follow 
him  as  a  true  wife,  to  serve  and  comfort  him 
in  the  other  world.  I  hope  that  the  family  can 
follow  his  steps,  be  as  loyal  and  brave  as  he, 
to  give  all  you  have  to  serve  the  nation." 

When  General  Chang  paid  a  soldier's  high- 
est sacrifice  to  the  nation,  his  eldest  son  was 
with  Mrs.  Chang  at  Shanghai.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  news,  he  made  a  hurried  trip  to 
Chungking,  but  was  too  late  to  see  his  dead 
father's  face.  And  when  he  w  as  in  Chungking 
arranging  the  entombing  of  his  brave  father, 
the  news  of  his  mother's  suicidal  decision  was 
wired  to  him.  He  immediately  left  for  the 
port  city.  But  she  breathed  her  last  while  he 
was  waiting  in  Hong  Kong  for  a  boat  to 
Shanghai.  Only  his  sister  and  some  other 
members  of  the  family  were  present  at  her 
death  bed. 

The  sister  is  now  in  Chungking  to  thank  the 
Generalissimo  and  other  government  leaders 
for  the  honor  shown  to  the  great  soldier.  She 
will  remain  in  Free  China  to  continue  her 
studies. 

— China  Information  Service. 

*     «  « 

(Continued  jrom  Page  S3) 

but  started  off  immediately.  We  could  re- 
cline a  little  and  slept  from  time  to  time.  For 
several  hours  we  had  a  beautiful  moon.  The 
Hsiang  River  was  as  clear  as  crystal.  We 
reached  Lingling  about  twelve-thirty,  and  got 
up  to  the  compound  of  the  English  Methodist 
Mission  about  half-an-hour  later,  much  to  the 
surprise  of  all,  since  they  were  not  looking  for 
us  for  another  day  or  two,  on  the  basis  of 
the  telegram  which  we  had  sent  from  Shao- 
kwan.  This  was  Sunday.  October  13th.  The 
journey  had  been  most  interesting,  but  it  was 
good  to  reach  its  end.  The  tale  has  grown 
too  long  and  it,  too,  is  now  well  ended. 

Central  China  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
Lingling.  Hunan,  China, 
October  22,  1940. 


The  Woman's  Missionary 

^^/^Ol     T "XT'  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Lentz,  Editor 


Our  Ozark  Laboratory 

By  Paul  A.  Wobus 


WE  were  exploring  an  old  country  road, 
to  see  if  it  could  be  used  to  expand  our 
sphere  of  activity,  when  we  came  to  the  hamlet 
of  Riverside.  Entering  one  of  its  three  stores, 
the  one  which  also  housed  the  post  office,  my 
companion,  a  familiar  person  in  that  country, 
started  to  introduce  me  to  the  storekeeper- 
postmaster.  At  the  mention  of  my  name  the 
latter  exclaimed, 

"Oh,  I  know  your  name!  You're  the  man 
who  has  been  doing  community  work  at  Stone 
Hill.  Quite  a  job  to  get  them  together  there, 
but  you've  done  it.  I've  been  reading  the 
papers  and  following  your  work.  We  need 
that  kind  of  thing  here.  Riverside  needs  a 
community  church." 

1  tried  to  explain  that  the  work  was  only 
begun  at  Stone  Hill,  much  needed  yet  to  be 
done:  but  the  storekeeper  continued,  "You've 
got  them  started,  though.   That's  more  than 


we  have  here.  Riverside  needs  a  community 
church." 

Riverside  does  need  a  community  church, 
and  the  more's  the  pity  that  so  little  could  be 
done  as  yet  to  meet  that  need.  Riverside  is 
typical  of  the  Ozarks,  and  the  greater's  the 
pity  that  time  and  resources  and  manpower 
could  not  be  stretched  to  the  point  of  meet- 
ing that  crying  need  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  we  have  done  thus  far. 

The  Church  has  often  been  in  danger  of 
losing  sight  of  its  goal.  How  much  ground 
was  lost  by  dillydallying  over  non-essentials 
it  would  be  hard  to  compute.  The  children  of 
this  world  seem  indeed  to  be  wiser  in  their 
generation  than  the  children  of  light.  They 
strike,  well-prepared  and  well-timed,  while  we 
who  represent  the  great  Cause  hesitate  and 
appoint  committees  and  pass  resolutions — and 
then  hesitate  some  more.    Meanwhile,  golden 


Public  School  Children  of  the  Ozarks  to  Whom  a  Community  Church  Ministers 
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opportunities  slip  by,  and  we  wonder  whv  we 
do  not  make  progress! 

First  Recoiinoitering  Trip 

When  a  group  of  Missouri  pastors,  urged  to 
action  by  warm-hearted  Pastor  W.  L.  Bretz. 
then  executive  secretary  of  the  Evangelical 
Board  for  Home  Missions,  Dr.  J.  H.  Horst- 
mann  and  Dr.  William  Hackmann,  heeded  the 
call  of  the  Ozarks  by  sending  us  out  on  a 
reconnoitering  trip,  it  did  not  take  long  to 
strengthen  our  convictions  as  to  the  need  and 
the  way  in  which  it  might  be  met.  The  need 
was  for  the  unity  of  those  who  professed  to 
be  followers  of  Christ,  and  the  way  of  meet- 
ing it,  quite  naturally,  was  through  com- 
munity churches. 

The  Ozarks  present  a  section  of  the  rural 
problem,  but  because  of  sparse  population 
and  economic  difficulties,  the  problem  is  ag- 
gravated here.  The  people  are  by  no  means 
irreligious  nor  are  they  stpuid.  They  simply 
have  fallen  prey  to  denominational  zeal,  while 
isolation  kept  them  retarded. 

Each  in  His  Own  Interest 

At  Vinson  a  group  of  loyal  workers  in  the 
A  church  tried  to  serve  the  Lord.  (We  men- 
tion no  denomination  by  name,  for  all  have 
sinned  and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God.) 
Some  sticklers  for  certain  details  were  sep- 
aratists and  were  gathered  into  the  B  church, 
an  immersionist  group.  Still  others,  who  also 
feel  the  need  of  much  water  but  who  find 
some  mysterious  points  of  differing  from  the 
B  sect,  had  one  of  their  preachers  come  in. 
He  emphatically  declared  that  he  could  not 
preach  from  the  pulpit  of  the  A  church  (he 
would  not  have  been  permitted  in  the  B  church 
had  he  tried  to  get  in),  and  behold,  ere  long 
Vinson  had  its  third  church,  of  the  C  group. 
(Vinson,  pop.  U.  S.  census,  137.) 

Before  you  blame  this  entirely  on  the  citi- 
zens of  Vinson,  note  that  the  officials  of  the 
C  sect  furnished  money  for  the  building  and 
poured  missionary  funds,  so-called,  into  the 
project.  A  zealot  of  the  C  group  assured  us 
that  Vinson  was  a  strategic  point  for  them! 
Suppose  he  and  others  of  his  sect  would  have 
had  the  vision  of  Vinson  as  a  strategic  point 
for  demonstrating  Christian  unity! 

Some  ten  years  later  Vinson  erected  a  com- 
munitv  hall,  to  unite  its  people  in  various 
activities.  Today  you  see  Vinson  united  and 
cooperating  in  everything  save  that  which  is 
most  important — religion. 


Such  sickening  cases  could  be  cited  in  al- 
most endless  array.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
many  thinking  people  look  askance  at  the 
Church  of  the  living,  loving  Christ? 

A  INcw  Kind  of  Church 

We  proposed  to  do  something  about  this 
problem  in  our  beloved  Ozarks.  Our  idea  of 
a  community  church  was  approved  by  thought- 
ful, serious-minded  Christians.  Men  in  the 
field,  in  the  shop,  on  the  street — all  who  were 
not  blinded  by  sectarian  factionalism — said, 
that  was  the  thing  needed.  But — and  this 
added  zest  to  the  problem — it  could  not  be 
done.  Note,  it  could  not  be  done  (ancient 
subterfuge!);  not,  it  should  not  be  done. 
What  should  be,  can  be! 

How  can  the  breach  between  Christian  peo- 
ple be  healed,  and  what  leads  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  community  church?  Under  God, 
there  is  only  one  thing — the  forceful,  convinc- 
ing presentation  of  the  Gospel  of  Love,  the 
story  of  Him  who  prayed  so  fervently  that  His 
followers  might  all  be  one,  that  the  world 
might  believe.  (How  can  the  world  believe 
a  Church  weakened  by  dissension?  How  can 
such  a  Church  preach  convincingly  ? )  Where 
there  is  positive  preaching  of  this  sort,  other 
voices  will  be  heard,  vainly  trying  to  glorify 
ecclesiasticism  through  the  propounding  of 
minor  doctrinal  points,  but  they  will  not  dis- 
turb nor  mislead  the  thinking  people  of  a 
community. 

In  the  Arkansas  Ozarks  there  lives  a 
preacher  of  far  more  than  average  abilitv. 
His  son  told  us  that  wherever  his  father 
preaches,  the  apostles  of  divisive  sects  are 
unable  to  gain  a  hold.  We  can  well  believe 
that  statement.  This  preacher's  power  for 
good  is  not  recognized  by  his  own  denomina- 
tion because  he  is  fearless  and  independent, 
putting  the  salvation  of  souls  above  sectarian 
straight -lacedness. 

A  Future  With  Promise 

Given  this  type  of  pastors,  who  are  rooted 
in  the  Ozarks  and  therefore  understand  and 
love  them,  and  spreading  them  out  over 
southern  Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas,  we 
would  see  nothing  short  of  an  epochal  re- 
vival of  the  Christian  religion  after  the  pat- 
tern of  the  early  Church. 

A  notable  start  in  this  direction  was  made 
when  we  engaged  Brother  Yount  in  1928. 
The  revival  he  held  at  Cornell  School  in  Shan- 
non County  was  one  of  the  great  events  in  the 
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A  Mountain  Stream  in  the  Ozarks 


religious  history  of  that  section  and  resulted 
in  the  organization  of  what  now  is  Shannon- 
dale.  The  following  year  he  did  effective 
ground-work  at  Bixby,  bringing  to  that  com- 
munity its  first  church,  a  community  church. 
At  other  points  there  has  been  gratifying  re- 
sponse. In  burnt-over  fields,  to  use  a  pic- 
turesque mountain  expression,  where  a  church 
has  sown  the  seeds  of  division  through  the 
years,  it  may  be  harder  to  achieve  results, 
but  even  there  patient,  courageous  preaching 
will  in  time  bear  fruit. 

It  has  been  possible  to  unite  people  of  vary- 
ing viewpoints  and  backgrounds  in  harmon- 
ious action.  Three  of  our  most  dependable 
workers  in  as  many  churches  were  originally 
in  the  folds  of  one  of  the  most  narrow  iosola- 
tionist  groups.  It  is  marvelous  to  note  how 
the  Spirit  of  God  can  change  the  hearts  of 
men  and  lead  them  like  waterbrooks.  Where 
the  will  to  Christian  unity  persists,  any  ob- 
stacle can  be  overcome.  Enthusiasm  is  catch- 
ing, too,  and  leads  people  to  pray  and  labor 
for  the  success  of  what  they  have  found  to  be 
worthwhile. 

"We  need  a  hundred  men  like  you,  to  preach 
this  Gospel  of  love  and  unity  all  over  these 
Ozarks,"  said  one  of  the  loyal  members,  who 
feels  that  what  is  good  for  her  own  valley 
ought  to  be  shared  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

We  have  been  able  to  show  that  the  com- 
munity church  works  if  given  half  a  chance. 


The  vision  of  bringing  Christian  people  to- 
gether, not  for  worship  only,  but  in  a  working 
organization,  is  taking  definite  form.  Good  as 
this  is,  it  leads  to  something  still  greater,  for 
what  such  a  demonstration  of  active,  Christian 
unity  will  mean  for  America  and  the  rest  of 
the  world,  God  only  knows. 

A  Prophetic  Note 

Arthur  E.  Holt,  in  speaking  of  the  ability 
to  provide  religious  service  to  marginal  areas, 
says,  "Unless  there  is  a  reversal  in  the  migra- 
tion of  surplus  populations  from  the  country 
.to  the  city,  the  fate  of  American  Protestant- 
ism is  ultimately  in  the  hands  of  rural 
parishes". 

While  there  have  been  those  who  were 
prone  to  regard  the  rural  church  as  of  less 
importance  than  the  city  church,  it  is  now 
clear  that  the  country  parish  is  a  vital  part 
of  American  religious  life.  Out  of  it  have 
come  and  will  continue  to  come  a  host  of 
leaders  and  great  masses  of  people  in  the 
cities.  With  a  divisive  sectarianism  that  keeps 
the  rural  church  half  dead  through  constant 
struggles — theological,  sociological  and  finan- 
cial— a  large  proportion  of  our  people  will 
never  know  what  a  living  religion  is.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  strong,  united  Church,  ris- 
ing above  the  valueless  details  of  dead  creeds, 
and  glorifying  the  living,  ageless,  timeless 
Christ  as  Lord  of  all  men  and  of  all  of  life, 
holds  aloft  a  shining  light  not  only  to  its  own 
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community  but  to  the  rest  of  a  puzzled  doubt- 
ing world. 

Shaiinondale  Has  Demonstrated 

We  have  been  thinking  of  our  Ozark  com- 
munity churches  in  such  terms.  The  surpass- 
ing interest  of  our  work  in  the  Ozarks  lies 
not  merely  in  the  ministry  to  the  charming 
people  of  this  land  of  romantic  hills  and  laugh- 
ing rivers,  but  in  the  fact  that  they,  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  staunch,  liberty-loving, 
never-say-die  pioneers,  who  have  sent  forth 
so  many  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life,  may  make 
a  contribution  of  inestimable  value  to  all 
Christendom  through  a  demonstration  of  the 
feasibility  and  the  achievements  of  Christian 
unity. 

The  story  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
spreads — as  an  illustration — the  storekeeper 
at  Riverside.  There  are  opportunities  for 
expansion,  hard  to  turn  down. 

It  always  has  thrilled  us  to  think  of  the 
liberality  of  our  Church,  of  its  ability  to  catch 
the  vision,  of  its  willingness  to  make  it  come 
true.  The  thoughtful  Ozarkian,  too,  is 
amazed.    Here  is  another  denomination — one 


that  is  new  to  him — yet  it  is  different.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  make  proselytes  and  gain 
what  it  can  in  prestige  and  power,  it  has  been 
willing  to  sink  money,  good  money,  into  places 
where  it  has  but  faint  hope  of  ever  gaining 
material  returns,  and  it  does  not  even  ask 
that  its  particular  stamp  be  put  upon  the 
churches  organized,  so  long  as  they  are  Chris- 
tian in  spirit  and  method.  Is  this  too  good 
to  be  true? 

The  prayers  and  gifts  of  many  loyal  sup- 
porters have  said  it  is  true,  and  we  believe 
that  as  we  tell  of  areas  yet  untouched  this 
support  will  come  forth  in  ever  greater  mea- 
sure, in  order  to  meet  the  need  more 
adequately. 

We  have  pioneered  in  the  Ozarks,  using  our 
work  there  as  a  laboratory  to  promote  a  new- 
type  of  church  which  is  a  landmark  in  rural 
areas,  an  epochal  instrument  in  home  mis- 
sions. You  have  made  possible  a  promising 
start.  You  can,  under  God,  lead  to  still 
greater  achievements. 

Manchester,  Mo. 


A  Brief  Curtain  Rise — on  Morioka 


FOR  the  Schroer  children  in  far-north  Mori- 
oka,  Japan,  the  American-Japanese  mail 
system  fulfilled  hopeful  expectations  that 
Christmas  mail  and  gifts  from  the  homefolk 
would  reach  them  for  Christmas.  In  contra- 
diction to  the  predictions  of  friends  who 
would  not  risk  hoping  or  sending,  the  mail- 
system  was  a  real  Santa  Claus.  The  gifts 
reached  the  Schroer  household  between  Christ- 
mas and  New  Year.  In  this  family — the  only 
evangelistic  family  in  a  country  station  north 
of  Tokyo — Christmas  was  a  blessed  season  be- 
cause friends  had  come  from  Sendai  to  spend 
the  holidays.  Being  with  other  missionaries 
gave  a  mutual  helpfulness  to  each  one  of  the 
group — new  earnestness  for  the  work  ahead. 

Mrs.  Schroer  writes  "unless  things  change 
drastically",  we,  here  in  the  United  States, 
may  expect  a  multilith  letter  in  the  near  fu- 
ture. Many  people  remember  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Schroer  possess  unique  letter-writing 
abilities.  They  remember  the  newsy,  attrac- 
tively illustrated  letters  which  came  from 
Morioka  with  enclosures  of  rice,  tea,  dried 
fish,  and  all  sorts  of  "souvenirs"  from  Mori- 
oka.   When  on  their  last  furlough,  the  re- 


quest came  for  a  new  multilith  to  continue 
that  service,  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society 
purchased  a  very  fine  machine.  Because  of 
war  and  censorship  of  mails,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Schroer  have  been  able  to  use  this  to  excel- 
lent advantage  in  Japan  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  send  the  letters  to  the  United 
States,  as  they  had  hoped.  Now  Mrs.  Schroer 
writes  that  she  thinks  we  will  have  a  letter 
before  long,  to  re-establish  the  bond  of  inti- 
macy with  affairs  at  Morioka. 

While  many  people  remember  the  letters, 
there  is  a  smaller  group  who  remember  how 
events  in  the  life  of  the  Schroer  family  have 
fallen  in  cycles — there  have  been  two  cycles 
and  we  ask,  what  of  the  third?  In  1921  the 
young  couple  were  appointed  to  the  Morioka 
station.  In  1931  the  Community  House  for 
which  they  had  worked  ten  years  was  built. 
These  were  dreams  come  true.  May  the  next 
year,  1941,  bring  evidences  of  well-laid  foun- 
dations in  leadership  training — the  chief  pur- 
pose for  which  they  had  needed  the  Com- 
munity Center.  .  .  .  the  big  dream  in  connec- 
tion with  Morioka!  It  is  encouraging,  at  this 
time  of  crisis,  that  Rev.  Mr.  Schroer  has  hi? 

(ContiniiPi/  on  Page  93) 
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A  Message  from  Raipur 

Rebecca  Marie  Sauerwein,  Edinburg,  III,  graduate  of  Wheaton  College,  was  commis- 
sioned at  Plymouth,  III.,  two  days  after  Christmas,  1939.  As  her  first  year  in  India  drew  to 
a  close  she  writes  to  friends  who  are  interested  in  her  life  there. 


Dear  Friends : 

I  am  writing  from  Raipur,  Central  Prov- 
inces. Having  been  away,  attending  language 
school  for  six  months,  coming  here  is  like  com- 
ing back  home.  I  arrived  October  22nd.  The 
fall  Conference  of  Missionaries  was  held  from 
the  27th  to  the  31st  so  I  had  the  chance  to 
become  acquainted  with  missionaries  whom  I 
had  not  met  and  renew  acquaintance  with  oth- 
ers. Now  that  conference  is  over  and  we  re- 
sume our  schedule  I  expect  to  use  most  of 
my  time  for  the  second  term  language  work. 
The  time  granted  for  study  is  not  yet  over  so 
I  have  not  been  assigned  to  any  definite  work. 
Until  Christmas  I  expect  to  spend  part  of  my 
time  helping  with  the  program  for  the  Girls' 
School.  I  am  looking  with  pleasure  to  that  be- 
cause we  have  many  fine  girl  students  whom 
I  wish  to  know  personally.  Part  of  my  time 
will  be  spent  with  some  mensahibs  who  are 
working  among  the  village  women.  I  am 
eager  for  the  opportunity  to  go  into  the  vil- 
lages and  find  how  work  is  conducted.  My 
part  will  consist  of  playing  the  harp  for  the 
singing,  selling  books  and  distributing  tracts. 
The  village  work  will  give  me  opportunity  to 
become  acquainted  with  our  Indian  co- 
workers. 

It  doesn't  seem  possible  that  nearly  a  year 
has  passed  since  I  came  to  India.  Everything 
has  been  interesting  and  study  has  gone 
smoothly  so  that  time  passed  rapidly.  We 
seem  far  removed  from  the  pandemonium  of 
the  heart-breaking  struggle  for  peace.  Among 
the  things  I  am  learning  is  how  a  smile,  a 
kind  word,  a  show  of  interest  brightens  the 
faces  of  the  people  about  me.  More  and  more 
I  experience  a  joy  in  being  here.  I  long  for 
the  time  when  I  can  speak,  so  that  the  people, 
to  whom  I  try  to  carry  the  message,  may  know 
the  Source  of  all  peace  and  happiness:  when 
I  can  guide  these  keen-minded  people  of  India 
away  from  their  binding  customs  and  super- 
stitions so  that  their  lives  may  witness  to  the 
change  that  has  come  to  them. 

Among  pundits  and  teachers  here  and  at 
St.  Paul's  High  School  there  are  devoted 


Christians — but  also,  there  are  many  who  are 
not.  Even  though  they  are  daily  brought  into 
contact  with  Christians  and  Christian  work 
they  do  not  have  the  courage  to  break  with 
old  customs  so  as  to  begin  life  anew.  There 
must  be  something  wrong  with  our  witness- 
ing! I  pray  that  in  this  new  year  and  in  the 
years  ahead  I  may  so  live  that  no  one  will 
find  my  actions  a  stumbling  block.  I  have 
in  mind  one  of  our  pundits  who  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian. Two  of  his  children  have  been  enrolled 
in  our  mission  school.  Every  day  we  read 
together  Acts  and  Ephesians  and  study  in 
Hindi  the  Life  of  Christ.  Will  it  not  be  too 
bad,  if  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  goes  from 
here  without  having  seen  in  our  lives  some- 
thing he  desires  for  himself?  Please  pray, 
with  us,  for  this  pundit  whose  name  is  Dyal. 

In  the  hope  that  you  will  understand  my 
desire  to  serve  faithfully,  I  wish  to  share 
some  thoughts  that  came  to  me  while  I  studied 
and  meditated  in  "the  Hill  country  of  India". 

India! 

Dark  brown  eyes 
In  whose  depths  lies 
A  hidden  smile. 
Waiting  to  a«iswer  mine. 

India! 

Questing  minds 
In  whose  confines 
Lie  problems  deep. 
Waiting  the  answer  divine. 

India! 

Hungry  souls 
From  whose  depth  rolls 
A  Longing  for  Light 
Waiting  for  love  from  Him. 

Can  I  fail  to  give? 
Dare  I  to  live 

Except  for  Him  and  India? 
I  thank  you  for  your  prayers  and  interest. 
With  love, 
Rebecca  Marie  Sauerwein. 
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Group  oi  V\  i  \ 

"Having  our 

SINCE  the  1st  of  September  bells  are  ring- 
ing at  the  Winnebago  Indian  Mission 
School  at  Neillsville.  Wisconsin,  and  in  all 
corners  of  the  building  and  grounds  happy 
boys  and  girls  may  be  seen  ( and  heard ! ) 
enjoying  the  glorious  Wisconsin  weather. 

The  past  several  years  girls  have  far  out- 
numbered the  boys  enrolled  in  school,  but  this 
year  there  are  56  boys  and  54  girls,  a  few  of 
whom  have  dropped  out.  W  e  have  two  In- 
dian children  attending  high  school  down- 
town; both  worked  here  throughout  the  sum- 
mer to  help  pay  their  way.  Two  of  Mr.  Ben  s 
children,  as  well  as  the  son  of  our  Farmer- 
Bible  Teacher,  are  now  in  high  school.  All 
five  are  doing  well,  both  in  schoolwork  and 
extracurricular  activities,  and  find  the  Indian 
School  training  good  preparation  for  their 
high  school  work. 

This  is  the  first  year  in  the  history  of  the 
school  that  all  the  Beginners  have  been  fam- 
iliar with  the  English  language  (even  last  year 
only  one  of  the  six  knew  a  few  English 
words).  Since  the  purpose  of  the  Beginners 
class  is  to  sufficienth'  familiarize  new  students 
with  the  English  language  to  enable  them  to 
do  first  grade  work,  these  fortunate  five  were 
promoted  to  first  grade.  One  little  girl  upon 
entrance  could  sing  "America'".  "God  Bless 
America  '  and  "Jesus  Loves  Me".  Once  when 
she  forgot  the  next  line  little  Donald,  with 


M.BAGO  CHILUKLN 
picture  taken" 
a  voice  deep  beyond  his  six  years,  boomed  out 
e  are  weak,  but  He  is  strong",  and  sang 
the  rest  of  the  song  through  with  her.  Yes, 
Donald  is  always  surprising  us.  One  day  the 
first  graders  were  in  the  woods  behind  school 
looking  for  butternuts  and  after  searching  dili- 
gently beneath  a  tree,  he  looked  at  me, 
grinned,  and  said,  "Nobody  home".  Early  in 
the  first  week  of  school  I  found  the  Beginners 
knew  the  English  words  for  tree,  sky,  dress, 
overalls,  nose,  mouth,  the  colors,  etc.,  so 
thought  Fd  see  if  they  knew  the  words  "laugh" 
and  "cry".  I  asked  them  to  laugh,  and  each 
in  turn  did.  Then,  crv;  but  no  one  would 
demonstrate,  so  I  said.  "Donald,  show  me  how 
you  cry".  He  looked  me  in  the  eve.  and 
sedately  replied.  "No:  vou  ". 

All  of  our  teachers  and  workers,  with  one 
exception,  are  back  this  year.  Hattie  Gander, 
teacher  of  the  primary  grades,  remained  at 
home  in  Stanford.  Kentuckv.  because  of  the 
serious  illness  and  death  of  her  mother.  Even 
yet  the  children  are  asking,  "When  is  Miss 
Gander  coming  back?"  Needless  to  add  she 
is  sorely  missed  by  all  the  staff  members.  Miss 
Hazel  Castner.  of  Loyal.  Wisconsin,  who  has 
had  several  years  of  teaching  experience,  has 
been  secured  to  teach  the  primary  grades. 
She  loves  the  Avork  and  is  a  very  eflScient 
substitute. 
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Mr.  Ben  is  back  to  stay  after  several  speak- 
ing trips  in  the  interest  of  the  Indian  Mission 
and  are  his  children  glad!  (both  Indians  and 
pale-faced  ones).  He  spoke  at  Fall  Meetings 
of  synods  in  Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
southern  Wisconsin,  and  at  W.  M.  S.  and  G. 
M.  G.  Institutes  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana 
and  Illinois. 

The  last  week  of  October  our  truck  made 
its  annual  trip  to  churches  in  the  Sheboygan 
area  and  brought  three  loads  of  most  welcome 
supplies:  clothing,  over  800  quarts  of  canned 
goods,  a  large  world  globe  for  use  in  the 
schoolroom,  and  other  fine  gifts. 

The  Girl  Reserve  and  Boys  Hi-Y  Clubs  were 
reorganized  immediately  after  the  opening  of 
school,  and  they  have  been  busy  with  a  corn- 
husking  bee,  a  roller-skating  and  swimming 
party,  Hallowe'en  party,  etc.  At  a  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  Neillsville  School  and  Old  Mission 
Girl  Reserve  Clubs  in  October  Miss  Bertha 
Eckert,  National  Secretary  of  Indian  Girl  Re- 
serves, told  of  the  world-wide  Girl  Reserve 
Movement  and  later  joined  the  girls  in  fellow- 
ship singing  and  supper.  Delegates  from  both 
Neillsville  clubs  attended  the  district  HI-Y  and 
Girl  Reserve  conference  at  La  Crosse,  Wiscon- 
sin, on  November  30th.  The  Old  Mission 
clubs  sent  a  group  dewn,  but  they  were  caught 
in  a  snowstorm  and  returned.  The  Neillsville 
delegates  were  marooned  in  La  Crosse  untd 
the  highways  could  be  opened  the  next  day. 
All  the   clubs   are  having   as   many  guest 


speakers  as  possible  and  are  apparently  deriv- 
ing many  benefits  from  their  activities. 

Something  unusual  happened  a  few  weeks 
ago  when  the  Clark  County  patrol  officer,  the 
district  attorney  and  another  interested  man 
came  out  and  talked  to  the  entire  school  fam- 
ily about  safety  on  the  highway.  The  children 
were  quite  impressed  by  the  uniform  but  even 
more  when  one  by  one  the  five  big  boys  whose 
grades  and  deportment  had  been  above  aver- 
age were  called  up  to  the  front  and  a  white 
"Schoolboy  Patrol"  belt  and  badge  were  put 
on  him.  I  think,  though,  that  the  most  ex- 
citing part  for  them  was  when  the  big  police- 
man, at  the  children's  requests,  took  out  his 
revolver  from  its  holster  for  them  to  examine. 
The  boys  have  done  good  work  at  patrolling 
both  highway  and  river,  and  the  children 
respect  the  authority  of  the  white  belts. 

At  the  Old  Mission,  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant news  item  is  that  the  electric  plant 
is  working  well,  and  the  chapel,  community 
house  and  missionary's  home  are  equipped 
with  fixtures.  What  an  improvement!  As 
soon  as  "Miss  Louise"  Kippenhan  returned 
in  September,  everyone  was  anxious  for  activi- 
ties to  be  picked  up  where  they  had  been  left 
at  the  close  of  Daily  Vacation  Bible  School 
last  June.  So  now  Sunday  services,  weekly 
sings,  Boy  and  Girls  Scouts,  Ladies'  Aid, 
Council  Meetings,  Sewing  and  Cooking  classes. 
Story  Hours,  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Day  School,  etc. — all  are  in  full 
swing.  (Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Momeiitiiiii  for  the  Meeting 

Materials  and  Methods 

C\RRiE  M.  Kerschner 

''TVrOW  more  than  ever,  we  must  reaffirm 
J- ^  our  faith  in  God;  now  more  than  ever, 
we  must  put  that  faith  to  work  in  a  renewed 
dedication  to  the  missionary  enterprise;  now 
more  than  ever,  we  must  prove  the  reaHty  of 
the  Christian  fellowship  we  have  professed; 
now  more  than  ever,  we  must  help  to  keep  the 
face  of  God  unveiled  for  men  everywhere; 
now.  more  than  ever,  we  must  go  forward." 

As  the  women  of  the  churches  meet  in  an- 
nual session  to  record  the  attainments  of  the 
past  year,  they  should  also  set  a  new  goal  for 
the  succeeding  months — up  to  and  including 
December,  1941,  at  which  time  Report  Blanks 
will  be  issued  for  the  period  from  April  to 
December,  1941.  Let  this  goal  be  "We  must 
go  forward — Thv  Kingdom  Come". 

Groups  are  studying  "Stand  by  for  China" 
60c,  "China  Rediscovers  Her  West"  60c, 
"Dangerous  Opportunity"  60c,  and  "Bright 
Sky  Tomorrow"  50c.  Each  title  suggests  a 
process  of  going  forward.  Should  not  our 
study  bring  about  this  result?  "Now  more 
than  ever"  we  need  to  be  alert,  active  and 
alive  to  every  opportunity  for  service  in  the 
home,  the  local  church,  the  denomination,  the 
community,  the  nation  and  the  world. 

In  the  Church?  The  May  program  for 
womsn  is  entitled  "My  Church's  Channels  of 
Service".  Simplify  the  presentation  that  each 
woman  may  be  truly  challenged  to  serve  more 
efficiently.  Dr.  William  G.  Paton  has  said, 
■'What  is  the  Church  in  the  purpose  of  the 
Master — a  home  for  every  human  spirit,  alien 
to  none,  homely  and  near  to  all,  and  also  a 
fellowship  uniting  men  and  women  across  the 
continents  and  across  the  ages,  in  virtue  of  a 
divine  gift  which  makes  the  divisions  of  our 
proud,  tormented  humanity  only  the  source 
of  a  richer  life".  How  does  your  local  church 
function  as  a  "channel  of  service"?  To  what 
extent  does  each  woman  in  your  organization 
contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  its  "service"? 
What  can  your  group  do  toward  a  more  in- 
clusive "service"?  Is  your  church  the  kind  of 
a  "home"  and  "fellowship"  Dr.  Paton  de- 
scribes? 

An  important  feature  in  the  church  during 
May  is  the  Mother  and  Daughter  observance. 
Last  year  many  groups  stressed  the  Christian 
Family  Life.  Program  committees  might  use 
some  of  the  features  in  the  1940-1941  Wom- 


an's Missionary  Society  Packet,  distribute 
Bible  Book  a  Month  Circle  Bookmarks,  etc.. 
Ic  each  in  lots  of  50  or  more,  15c  per  dozen. 
Other  materials  which  may  be  helpful:  The 
Mother  and  Daughter  Observance  pamphlet 
sells  for  15c.  Dramatizations — "Faith  Through 
the  Years"  5c.  "One  Life  to  Live"  10c.  "Which 
Way  Shall  I  Take"  5c. 

May  22,  1941,  is  Ascension  Day — the  Evan- 
gelical and  Reformed  Day  of  Prayer  for  Mis- 
sions. The  theme  for  this  year's  program  is, 
"Love  Worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbor;  Love 
therefore  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law".  The 
service  is  sponsored  by  The  Woman's  Guild 
and  is  intended  for  all  the  women  of  the 
church.  Every  woman's  organization  should 
appoint  representatives  on  a  committee  to 
plan  for  this  service.  The  price  list  of  avail- 
able material  dispensed  by  the  distributing 
offices  named,  includes  Programs  5c  each,  50 
for  75c;  Guides  10c  each,  3  for  25c  (  three  are 
needed)  ;  Calls  to  Prayer  25  for  5c,  50  Calls 
to  Prayer  will  be  sent  free  with  every  order 
of  50  or  more  Programs.  Trio,  "My  Peace 
I  Leave  With  You"  15c  each,  4  copies  for 
50c. 

Reading  with  a  Purpose  during  March, 
April  and  May  include  The  Messenger  (are 
YOU  a  subscriber  and  reader? — It's  your 
Church  paper,  $2.00  per  year) ,  The  Outlook 
of  Missions  (are  YOU  a  subscriber? — It's 
vour  missionary  magazine.  $1.00  per  year) , 
"Money  Talks"  25c,  "Save  Money"  $1.00; 
any  of  the  Social  Action  Series  15c  each;  "So 
Many  Pathways"  $1.25;  "New  Homes  for 
Old"  25c;  "America  and  the  Refugees"  10c; 
"The  Attractive  Home"  60c;  "This  Business 
of  Living"  $1.75;  "Women  and  Leadership" 
$1.25;  "I  Forgot  to  Sav"  $1.75:  "Church 
Women  at  Work"  $1.00-  "Quiet  Moments" 
50c;  "Quit  Worrying"  20c;  "Christians  in  an 
Unchristian  Society"  50c;  "Eagle  Books"  10c 
(  "The  Book  in  the  Pillow"  is  not  obtainable 
at  present),  "China  Marches  Toward  the 
Cross"  by  Earl  Cressy  is  still  available.  It 
is  an  enlightening  and  helpful  pamphlet  to 
aid  in  understanding  the  present  situation  in 
China.  It  should  be  used  as  background  ma- 
terial by  leaders  and  teachers  who  are  plan- 
ning courses  and  discussion  groups  on  the 
subject  of  China;  paper  only.  25c. 

New  Reading  Course  Lists  to  extend  from 
April  1,  1941,  to  December  31,  1941,  will  be 
ready  on  April  1st.  The  contribution  toward 
printing  will  again  be  5c  per  dozen.  Though 
the  present  Course  would  normally  end  this 
spring,  it  has  been  decided  to  continue  credits 
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and  awards  according  to  the  present  procedure 
and  extend  the  1938-1941  Course  until  De- 
cember 31,  1941.  Report  Blanks  and  instruc- 
tions will  come  to  local  Secretaries  of  Litera- 
ture (also  to  all  other  local  Secretaries  of 
Departments)  sometime  late  in  1941. 

Reading  Packets — There  will  be  separate 
Stewardship  and  Christian  Citizenship  Read- 
ing Packets  for  Girls'  Guilds  and  Women's 
Societies  and  the  packets  (both  women  and 
girls')  which  are  issued  April  1.  1941,  will 
carry  through  the  entire  year  of  1942  and  be 
considered  the  first  Reading  Packets  of  the 
Women's  Guild.  The  price  of  these  Reading 
Packets  is  again  15c  each.  We  hope  the  above 
adjustments  which  are  necessary  will  meet 
with  universal  favor.  When  orders  are  sent 
patrons  should  specify  whether  a  Woman's 


Missionary  Society  Stewardship  or  Christian 
Citizenship  Reading  Packet  or  a  Girls'  Mis- 
sionary Guild  Stewardship  or  Christian  Citi- 
zenship Reading  Packet  is  desired. 

The  themes  for  Missionary  Education  for 
1941-1942  are  "Christianity  and  Democracy 
in  America"  and  "Christians  and  World 
Order".  A  List  of  books  and  materials  to  be 
published  will  appear  in  the  April  Outlook 
OF  Missions. 

Societies  residing  in  the  area  of  the  East- 
ern Depository  order  from  the  Woman's  Mis- 
sionary Society,  416  Schaff  Building,  1505 
Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Those  residing 
in  the  area  of  the  Western  Depository  order 
from  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society,  2969 
West  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Life  Members  and  Members  in  Memoriam 

Life  Members 

Schuylkill  Classis—Mhs  Mildred  M.  R.  Kersh- 
ner,  434  East  Broad  Street,  Tamaqua,  Pa. 

Tohickon  Classis — Mrs.  Esther  Fitzgerold,  228 
Railroad  Avenue,  Souderton,  Pa. 


Eastern  Synod 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  Classis  —  Rev.  C.  A. 
Butz,  D.D.,  Montrose  Avenue.  Bethlehem, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  Mary  Frantz,  Franklin  Avenue,  Pal- 
merton,  Pa. 

Goshenhoppen  Classis  —  Annie  Vanderslice 
Cole,  28  High  Street,  Pottstown,  Pa. 

Reading  Classis — Mrs.  Lucinda  Leinbach,  614 
Ritter  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 


Members  in  Memoriam 

Eastern  Synod 
West  Susquehanna  Classis — Mrs.  Sarah  Alice 
Holter.  Howard.  Pa. 


(Continued  from  Page  90) 
man  ready  to  take  over  the  directorship  of  the     in  name  we  were  the  leaders". 


Community  Center  and  Mrs.  Schroer  has  two 
women  prepared  for  kindergarten  and  Moth- 
ers' Meeting.  Mrs.  Schroer  writes — "the  Jap- 
anese management  does  not  bother  us  because 
that  always  has  been  our  method  of  work.  In 
reality  we  had  Japanese  leadership,  though 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Schroer  expect  to  remain  and  keep  on  working 
unless  they  should  be  ordered  to  leave.  Mrs. 
Schroer  quotes  from  Reader's  Digest  of  some 
months  back.  "Who  wants  to  be  away  from 
the  scene  of  action  at  a  time  like  this?  Who 
wants  to  be  in  America  when  history  is  being 
made  out  here  in  the  land  we  love?" 


( Continued  from  Page  93) 


With  the  multitude  of  opportunities  to  ren- 
der service  to  the  many  age  groups  in  that 
community,  it  would  be  well  if  Miss  Louise 
were  quintuplets.  The  number  of  activities 
she  carries  on  is  amazing,  yet  so  many  more 
acres  of  "the  fields  are  ripe  unto  the  harvest". 
1  believe  the  family,  school,  labor  and  other 
of  the  Winnebago's  problems  brought  to  her 
would  tax  a  Solomon;  yet  how  they  appreciate 


the  kindly,  wise  advice  of  this  one  white 
woman  dwelling  in  their  midst. 

I  cannot  resist  mentioning  that  I  began  this 
resume  when  Mother  Nature  was  dressed  in 
the  drabbest  of  shades;  and  as  I  close,  the 
world  is  a  shining  white  "winter  wonderland" 
with  air  as  bright  and  snapping  as  the  eyes 
of  these  Winnebago  children  romping  joyously 
during  our  "first  snowfall". 

Ruth  Wepner. 
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Girls'  Missionary  Guild 

Ruth  Heinmiller,  Secretart 


AT  the  April  Guild  meeting  you  will  study 
together  about  that  group  of  up-rooted 
Americans  known  as  the  Sharecroppers  using 
as  a  guide  portions  of  the  book,  "Move  on, 
Youth".  Also  at  this  meeting  you  will  have 
the  installation  of  officers,  who  were  elected 
at  the  March  meeting.  All  departmental  sec- 
retaries and  standing  committees  should  be 
appointed  by  this  time.  Plans  for  the  coming 
months  should  be  outlined.  These  plans 
should  include  programs,  Golden  Deeds,  and 
provisions  for  getting  members  to  Summer 
Conferences,  Camps  or  Schools  where  they 
can  get  courses  on  missionary  education. 

Beginning  in  May  programs  will  be  based 
on  China,  using  as  a  guide  the  book,  "Stand 
by  for  China",  by  Gordon  Poteat.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  book  the  Guild  should  have  "The 
Amazing  Chinese" — 25  cents  and  "Red  and 
Black  and  Gold"  (20  cents)  by  Dr.  A.  V. 
Casselman.  The  latter  book  contains  intensely 
interesting  excerpts  of  letters  from  our  own 
missionaries. 

If  you  have  not  read  "The  Three  Sisters", 
by  Cornelia  Spencer,  won't  you  read  it  while 
you  are  studying  China?  Find  out  all  the 
things  you  can  about  China. 

Distribute  the  new  Reading  Course  lists 
which  will  be  ready  April  1st,  and  which  will 
be  used  until  December  31,  1941,  when  you 
will  make  your  final  report  for  individual 
awards  and  seals.  Beginning  January  1, 
1942,  a  new  Reading  Course  under  the  Wom- 
en's Guild  will  appear. 


As  a  number  of  Guild  girls  were  enrolled  in 
the  class  "Guiding  Youth  Groups  in  Specific 
Projects"  at  the  1940  Tiffin  Summer  School 
they  chose  suggested  projects  to  do  with  their 
local  church  groups.  A  report  has  come  from 
Paradise  Church,  Louisville,  Ohio,  where  the 
Girls'  Missionary  Guild  invited  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  missionary  groups  of  the  church 
to  bring  old  sheets  for  a  "bandage  rolling" 
project  for  the  clinic  at  Biloxi,  Miss.  During 
the  course  of  the  evening  a  program  was  given 
and  the  sheets  were  torn  in  strips  and  rolled 
in  bandages,  of  which  there  were  two  large 
baskets  of  them.  A  letter  of  acknowledgment 
and  appreciation  for  these  bandages  from 
Biloxi  stated  that  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1940,  600  medical  contacts  had  been  made 
through  the  clinic.  These  Guild  girls  and 
missionary  members  have  had  a  real  part  in 
"binding  the  wounds"  of  the  Biloxi  fisherfolk. 

Welcome  New  Guilds! 

Eastern  Snyod— St.  Andrew's  Church,  S. 
Perkasie,  Penna.  Organized  by  Miss  Idella 
Godshall  with  11  charter  members.  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Helen  Holmes,  Main  Street,  S. 
Perkasie,  Penna. 

Potomac  Synod  — •  Brookford  (Hickory 
Charge)  Brookford,  N.  C.  Organized  by 
Mrs.  R.  A.  Robinson  with  19  charter  mem- 
bers. President,  Miss  Frances  Correll, 
Brookford,  N.  C. 


Children's  Leaders 

l%yrANY  of  our  children's  groups  are  just  be- 
ginning the  study  on  China  and  are  using 
"Bright  Sky  Tomorrow"  for  juniors  and 
"Chinese  Children  of  Woodcutters'  Lane"  for 
primary  children.  The  study  should  help  the 
children  become  acquainted  with  the  Chinese 
people  in  a  sympathetic  way.    Let  them  dis- 

"I  enjoy  The  Outlook  of  Missions  so  much  and  do  not  want  to  be  without  it  one 
month." 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Rathvon.  Lancaster.  Pa. 


cover  ways  in  which  our  Church  is  helping 
the  Chinese  boys  and  girls.  Encourage  them 
to  share  what  they  have  toward  the  support 
of  the  work.  It  might  be  arranged  to  have  a 
special  offering,  over  and  above  the  regular 
Mission  Band  offering,  for  China  relief. 

See  that  every  child  has  a  Mission  Band 
Thank  Offering  box — one  cent  each. 


New  Director  of  Children's  Work 


MUCH  satisfaction  is  being  expressed  over 
the  selection  of  Miss  Bernice  Buehler, 
of  Dover,  Ohio,  to  direct  the  Children's  Work 
of  our  Church  because  her  successes  in  former 
positions  have  been  recognized  and  her  direc- 
tions and  suggestions  for  leaders  of  children 
are  meeting  with  approval.  These  have  be- 
come known  through  published  articles  and 
the  recent  study  unit  for  the  intermediate  age 
group,  "This  Is  My  Father's  World".  Over 
and  above  whatever  formal  preparation  Miss 
Buehler  may  have  had  she  brings  to  her 
position  a  personality  which  attracts  both 
children  and  adults  and  an  ability  to  guide 
children  "Upon  the  Way  which  leads  to  Chris- 
tian citizenship."  For  the  source  of  these  quali- 
fications we  go  back  some  years — to  her  Con- 
firmation. At  that  time  she  decided  to  dedi- 
cate her  future  to  definite  Christian  Service. 
For  some  time  this  decision  seemed  to  lack 
a  way  out  of  its  first  status.  Following  High 
School  came  Wooster  College.  Two  years  at 
Wooster  were  happy  ones  but  not  satisfying 
because  they  gave  no  definite  lead  toward  her 
Aim.  After  her  second  year.  Miss  Buehler 
left  Wooster  for  Boston  University  where  she 
majored  in  Religious  Education,  graduating 
in  1929  with  B.R.E.  The  next  three  years 
furnished  valuable  experiences  through  her 
connection  with  the  Week  Day  School  of  Re- 
ligion at  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.,  .  .  .  valuable, 
but  not  satisfying.  So  Miss  Buehler  turned 
for  further  preparation  to  Yale  Divinity 
School,  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  While  a 
student  at  Yale  she  worked  part  time  as  Chil- 
dren's Worker  in  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer, New  Haven.  At  graduation  she  was 
made  director  of  Religious  Education  for  the 


large  parish  served  by  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer. 

Although  these  periods  of  preparation  took 
her  into  denominations  other  than  her  own, 
Miss  Buehler  never  lost  intimate  touch  with 
her  own  denomination.  Each  summer  found 
her,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  in  camps  with 
young  people  of  our  denomination — first  at 
Dunkirk,  then  in  many,  many  others.  Thus 
it  was  that  she  kept  putting  into  her  denomina- 
tion through  teaching  and  writing  the  experi- 
ences and  training  she  had  acquired — 
experiences  and  training  which  led  to  the  posi- 
tion into  which  she  has  just  come.  In  a  recent 
interview,  relative  to  incentives  for  the  study 
unit  "This  Is  My  Father's  World",  Miss 
Buehler  said  "outstanding  in  my  experiences 
were  the  five  weeks  in  the  Ozark  Mountains' 
Vacation  Church  School,  where  artificial 
values  became  faint  and  'My  Father's  World' 
took  on  new  meaning." 

Three  years  ago  Miss  Buehler  went  back 
to  her  home-state.  To  the  close  of  last  year 
she  was  associated  with  the  Week-Day  Re- 
ligious Schools  of  Wooster,  Ohio.  As  an  im- 
mediate step  to  missionary  angles  of  her  new 
position  she  spent  some  weeks  in  the  Ozarks 
and  at  Biloxi  where  she  studied  the  missions 
and  took  pictures  for  kodachrome  slide  lec- 
tures on  these  two  projects.  These  lectures 
have  been  prepared  .  .  .  Miss  Buehler  has  her 
office  in  the  Schaff  Building  where  friends 
and  workers  are  welcome  for  conference  .  .  . 
With  the  child  each  generation  has  its  second 
chance.  We  who  are  older  rejoice  in  the  op- 
portunity for  the  children  of  our  Church, 
through  this  new  leader. 


To  All  Those  Interested  in  Rural  Worship 


WE  are  sending  another  letter  from  Rev. 
E.  K.  Ziegler.  author  of  A  Book  of  Wor- 
ship for  Village  Churches,  asking  the  coopera- 
tion of  missionaries  all  over  the  world  in  send- 
ing to  him  material  to  be  included  in  his  forth- 
coming anthology  of  worship  materials  for 
rural  churches.  Mr.  Ziegler's  first  book  has 
had  two  printings,  totaling  7,000  copies,  and 
another  reprinting  is  being  planned  for.  These 
books  have  gone  all  over  the  world  and  have 
heen  received  with  appreciation  and,  indeed, 
enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Ziegler  says  that  the  response  from  llie 


United  States  has  been  excellent,  but  that  so 
far  little  material  has  come  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  war  situation  has  unquestionably 
been  a  factor,  but  the  matter  is  of  such 
supreme  importance  that  we  hope  all  who  pos- 
sibly can  will  make  their  contribution  to  this 
important  undertaking.  The  world  needs  to 
be  united  by  sharing  in  worship  as  well  as 
by  listening  to  the  radio  or  by  trade  or  com- 
merce. The  anthology  will  provide  a  means 
to  this  end,  but  it  can  only  succeed  if  it  has 
your  active  cooperation. — J.  H.  Reisnek  in 
Agriciiltnrnl  Missions  Notes. 


RED  AND  BLACK  AND  GOLD 


A  Record  of  the  China  Mission  in  the  Critical  Years  of 

1938  and  1939 

By  ARTHUR  V.  CASSELMAN 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  International  Missions  of  the  Evangelical  and 

Reformed  Church 

A  narrative  of  the  turbulent  history  of  the  China  Mission  for  two  troubled 
years,  for  the  most  part  in  the  personal,  intimate  language  of  the  letters  of  the 
missionaries  to  Dr.  Casselman. 

ACTION  OF  THE  "R"  BOARD 

That  since  China  is  to  be  the  theme  for  interdenominational  mission  study 
in  1940-41,  the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  publish  a  book  of  supplementary 
study  material  for  use  in  our  churches  during  1940-41  based  upon  information 
presented  in  the  letters  of  our  China  missionaries. 

«      «      «      e  ♦ 

WHAT  THEY  SAY  ABOUT  "RED  AND  BLACK  AND  GOLD" 

"Thank  you  for  the  copy  of  Red  and  Black  and  Gold.  The  format  is  most 
enticing  and  the  content  not  less  so.  I  am  reading  it  with  much  profit.  It 
must  be  of  great  value  to  interest  our  people  in  the  work  of  Missions,  especially 
at  present  in  China."   Dr.  George  W.  Richards. 

•    *    •    *  * 

"I  received  the  very  interesting  book  you  have  published  in  the  interests 
of  the  work  of  the  China  Mission.  I  have  found  it  very  helpful,  particularly 
as  a  source  of  information  which  the  Evangelical  group  should  find  most  help- 
ful and  interesting,  and  of  assistance  in  securing  data  on  our  China  Mission." 

Paul  H.  Schulz,  Esq. 

«    *    «    «  « 

I  want  to  thank  you  especially  for  that  lovely  little  book,  Red  and  Black 
and  Gold.  It  is  deeply  moving.  You  have  put  it  together  with  great  skill  and 
the  way  the  book  is  planned  and  put  up  gives  it  real  distinction.  I  took  it  off 
on  the  mountainside  with  me  a  number  of  mornings  in  Colorado  and  it  helped 
me  to  come  nearer  to  some  of  the  deeper  things  of  the  Kingdom  that  are  taking 
place  in  China.  What  a  body  of  magnificent  testimony  that  little  volume  con- 
tians!    It  will  inspire  your  churches  and  give  new  heart  to  your  missionaries." 

Franklin  D.  Cogswell,  Secretary  of  the  Missionary  Education  Movement. 

The  price  of  this  little  book  is  20c.  It  may  be  secured  from  the  Board 
of  International  Missions,  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  the  depos- 
itories of  the  Woman's  Missionary  Society  at  1505  Race  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  2969  W.  25th  Street,  Cleveland,  0.:  the  Cooperative  Council  of  Mis- 
sionary Education,  1720  Chouteau  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

By  special  action  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  "R",  anyone  selling 
five  copies  of  the  book  will  be  presented  with  a  complimentary  copy. 
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